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Press Assn 
Yank MP directs Tokyo 
traffic. Jap policeman 
imitates hand signals. 


OW well have we done the job of transforming imperial 
Nippon inte a peaceful nation? To take a trial balance, 
let us put on one side of the ledger an estimate of what 

we were supposed to accomplish, and on the other side let 
us enter an actual record of what we have done. It is 4 sort 
of diplomatic double-entry bookkeeping: policy-framing vs. 
policy-enforcemem. 

First there was the Potsdam Declaration, issued last July 
26 by the governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
and China. This was later subscribed to by the government 
of the Soviet Union. The Déclaration broadly outlined the 
Allied objectives for Japan. Summarized, they are as follows: 
(1) elimination of militarism; (2) punishment of war crim- 
inals; (3) removal of “all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people”; (4) establishment of “freedom of speech, of re- 
ligion, and of thought, as well as respect for the fundamental 
human rights.” Subsequently, after an exchange of notes 
with the Japfnese government, the Big Four agreed to 
retain the Emperor’ on the throne under the authority of 
the Supreme Allied Commander~ General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. 

A more detailed “prescription” for curing Japan of its 
militarism was released by the White House on September 
22, labeled “U. S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan.” 
The document was drafted by “SWING” — the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee — and approved by President 
Truman on September 6, when it was forwarded to General 
MacArthur by messenger. However, its substance was com- 
municated to him by radio as early as August 29. 


Our Official Aims 


These dates are important. It will be recalled that on 
September 17, at least several days after his receipt of the 
White House directive, General MacArthur declared that 
our occupation forces in Japan could be cut to 200,000 
regular Army troops within six months. This brought a 
prompt reply from Dean Acheson, then Acting Secretary of 
State. He brusquely stated that in carrying out American 
plans, “the occupation forces are the instruments of policy 
and not the determinants of Policy. ” General MacArthur's 
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Allied occupation makes progress, 


but problem is still one of control 
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job is not to formulate policy but to carry out the policy 
laid down by the President and the Cabinet. 

Let us examine that policy. The White House directive is 
the official statement of our aims in Japan. It calls for the 
complete elimination of Japan as a menace to the world 
through political, military, and economic measures. At the 
same time, it seeks to promote a suitable commercial and 
financial life, and to encourage democratic institutions. 

The directive makes clear that the United ‘States will 
direct the occupation of Japan. The Allies were “welcomed 
and expected” to share the occupation job but “the occu- 
pation forces will be under the command of a Supreme 
Commander designated by the United States.” Similarly, 
Allied advisory bodies may be set up to harmonize policies 
but “in the event of any differences of opinion among them 
[the Allies], the policies of the United States will govern.” 

General MacArthur is instructed “to use the existing form 
of government in Japan, not to support it.” Should demo- 
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Japanese civilians line up on a Tokyo street to receive 
their bean ration. Food supplies are short, hunger near. 


cratic elements resort to torce against the government, the 
Supreme Commander should intervene “only where neces- 
sary to insure the security of his forces and the attainment 
of all other objectives of the occupation.” 

Disarmament and demilitarization of Japan means elim- 
ination of her army, navy, air force, secret police, and even 
civil aviation. The Imperial General Headquarters and the 
General Staff must be abolished. High army and navy 
officers and the leaders of ultra-nationalistic and militaristic 
organizations must be taken into custody. Professional sol- 
diers are to be banned from teaching positions. War crim- 
inals are to be arrested and tried. 

Other instructions in the directive cover (1) the elimina- 
tion of heavy war industries; (2) eventual dissolution of 
the large industrial and banking combinations that have 
controlled Japan’s trade and industry; (3) the payment of 
reparations through the transfer of Japanese overseas invest- 
ments; (4) return to its owners of all identifiable looted 
property; (5) annulment of laws that limited freedom of 
speech and assembly and the rights of labor to organize; 


(6) the removal of many officials and industrialists from | 


their present positions; (7) the complete control of all com- 
munications; and (8) the eradication of militaristic teach- 
ings from the educational system. 

This covers the debit side of the ledger — our aims. Now 
let us examine the credit side — our actions. 

The first entry is dated September 8. It marks the formal 
arrival of General MacArthur in Tokyo. Two days later, 
the Supreme Commander ordered Emperor Hirohito to 
abolish the Imperial General Staff. He also established a 
censorship over the Japanese press and radio. 

On September 11, MacArthur ordered the arrest of 
former Premier Tojo and thirty-nine others as war criminals. 
The following day, he ordered the disbanding of the terror- 
istic Black Dragon Society and the arrest of seven of its 
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leaders. On September 16, Premier Higashi-Kuni was or- 
dered by MacArthur to report to him all assets controlled 
by the Japanese government and by nationals of Germany, 
Italy, and Axis satellites in Japan. All properties seized from 
nationals of the United Nations were to be listed. 

The re-education of Japan began September 17. Cam- 
paigns were initiated to stress democracy through the press, 
radio, motion pictures, and schools. Tokyo newspapers for 
the first time printed accounts. of Japanese atrocities. On 
September 19, MacArthur announced the formation of an 
economic and scientific section of his headquarters under 
the command of Col. Raymond C. Kramer, whose task it will 
be to remove Japan’s war potential. By September 20, it 
was reported that about three-fourths of the Japanese army 
had been demobilized in half the allotted time. 

General MacArthur’s next move came on September 22, 
when he ordered the Japanese government to furnish him 
with complete information on its banks, insurance companies, 
and imperial household finances. It was followed up two 
days later by an order to start production of essential con- 
sumers’ commodities. Other orders by MacArthur froze 
Japan’s foreign trade; dissolved Domei, the official govern- 
ment news agency; forced the army to turn over all its sup- 
plies for civilian use; and established contro] over the vast 
silk industry. 

This record would be incomplete without mention of the 
precedent-shattering “social call” which Emperor Hirohito 
paid to General MacArthur on September 26. For the first 
time a Japanese ruler left the palace to call upon a foreigner. 


Cracking the Financial Structure 


Then came the triple blow on feudal Japan. On October 
1, General MacArthur cracked down on Nippon’s financial 
structure. Twenty-one of the largest banks were seized for 
liquidation. These banks had exploited Japan's military 
conquests. Three days later MacArthur canceled all laws 
limiting civil liberties, and abolished the secret “thought 
police” who enforced those laws. He called for the dismissal 
of Home Minister Yamazaki and of about 5,000 other police 
officials. Simultaneously he ordered the liberation of all 
political prisoners. 

This apparently proved too much tor Prince Higashi- 
Kuni. He and his cabinet resigned. A new government was 
formed under the premiership of 73-year-old Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, an anti-militarist. 

On top of this came the announcement from “Washington 
on October 6 that state Shinto — the cult of emperor-worship 
— will be rooted out as a state religion. 

There is also an international angle to the Japanese ques- 
tion. At the recent meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov demanded 
that Japan be controlled by all the nations of the Big Five 
and not by the United States alone. The United States 
replied by proposing the establishment of an advisory com- 
mission which would include not only the Big Five but the 
smaller nations such as Australia, New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands, and the Philippines. Major control, however, would 
be kept in American hands. 

How well are we doing in Japan? The record seems to 
show that we are doing nicely, thank you. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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N THE third century B.C, the Chinese spread into Indo- 
China. They called their new possession An-Nam, or “Pa- 
cified South.” Today Indo-China is anything but pacified. 
News from Indo-China tells of mortar fire echoing in bar- 
ricaded streets of Saigon. Annamese guerrillas battled 
French, British, Indian and Japanese forces. 

Some observers believe these riots are Japanese-inspired. 
Others compare them with the anti-Dutch upheavals shak- 
ing the East Indies. They speak of them as the “Indo-Chinese 
revolution for independence” from French colonial rule. The 
spirit behind these uprising in Indo-China may spread to 
colonial peoples throughout southeast Asia. World War II, 
the “war for freedom,” is over, and Asia’s colonial peoples 
want a sample of this freedom. 

The Chinese controlled Indo-China until the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. The peninsula then was a patchwork of five sepa- 
rate warring kingdoms. Around 1570 one influential Anna- 
mese family controlled most of southern Indo-China. With 
the aid of France’s King Louis XVI, in 1787 this family 
acquired northern Indo-China as well. 

France soon expanded its toehold. By 1884 it had made 
Indo-China a protectorate, later reorganized to include a col- 
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ony (Cochin-China), four protectorates (Annam, Tonkin, 
Laos and Cambodia) and a territory (Kwang-chow-wan), 
From Hanoi, 50,000 Frenchmen ruled 23 million natives. 

Indo-China, a third larger than France, turned out to be 
a source of colonial riches. . 

There is coal, tin and zinc in the north, fisheriés and agri- 
culture along the east coast. Fine hardwoods grow in the 
jungles and mountains of the interior, which abound with 
big game. In the south are rubber, corn and the world’s third 
biggest rice fields. Tungsten, manganese and gold add to the 
valuable exports, which in 1939 mounted to $86 millions. 

The French introduced corn, soybeans, tea and cotton to 
vary the one-crop rice economy. They also built flood-con- 
trol and irrigation works along the Red River, whose delta is 
one of the most densely populated and impoverished regions 
on earth. They. constructed the Indo-China-to-China rail- 
road, the key to trade with Asia. They built 8,500 schools 
and 13 good colleges. They introduced sanitation and prac- 
tically wiped out smallpox. 

However, politically and economically Indo-China was 
tied completely to France. Native raw materials were 
syphoned into France at low cost, but steep tariffs allowed 
only highly-priced French goods to be sold in native markets. 
Local industries were smothered. Eighty-five per cent of the 
population were peasants. They earned as little as 12 cents a 
day working on land largely held by French landowners. 

These conditions touched off several anti-French revolts 
during the 1930s and gave rise to many nationalist groups. 
In 1941 the nationalist factions merged into the anti-Japa- 
nese and anti-French League for the Independence of Indo- 
China. 


Testing Ground for Colonial Freedom 


The Japanese elbowed into Indo-China in 1941 to “help” 
the Annamese fight a local war with Thailand, The Japanese 
ruled the peninsula through Governor Admiral Decoux, who 
was appointed by the Vichy French government. After Pearl | 
Harbor, the Japs tried to include Indo-China in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. They jailed Decoux and 
declared Indo-China “free.” 

Before French forces arrived recently, the British took § 
over Saigon for France after Japan’s surrender. Chinese 
troops moved in on the Japanese in northern Indo-China. § 
The Viet Nam, an Annamese nationalist party under Nguyen | 
Hai Thon, set up a government in the Saigon town hall. § 
The nationalists were ordered to surrender by several hun- 
dred released French prisoners of war. They refused, and the 
battles began, ; 

Will the riots end in United Nations trusteeship for Indo- 4 
China? Probably not. The British and Chinese recently | 
agreed to recognize French rights in the peninsula and not 
to interfere in French local administration. 

Colonial Asia watches. 
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War surpluses, spread over a global 
battlefield, must be sold or scrapped 


100 billion dollar auctioneer 


OME one, come all! Attend the great sale at Uncle Sam's 

department store! It’s the biggest sale of all time! 

This isn’t high-pressure advertising. Uncle Sam actually 
has one hundred billion dollars worth of goods to sell. That 
is the estimated value of the left-overs from World War II. 
This surplus property is made up of items no longer needed 
by the Army, Navy, and other Government agencies. 

There are skis and ski poles, mosquito netting, air-condi- 
tioning units, films, hairpins, movie projectors — practically 
anything you can think of from airplanes to aprons. 

These are all in the “consumer goods” section of Uncle 
Sam’s store. Another major department is the war plant divi- 
sion. The Government owns about 1,000 plants, valued at 
sixteen billion dollars, which it now wishes to sell or lease 
to private companies. A third large department offers ma- 
chinery and other industrial equipment. 


From Europe to the Pacific 

Uncle Sam’s store has many branches. His goods are 
spread over the entire country —in fact, over the whole 
world. Almost six billion dollars’ worth of surplus property 
is scattered over Europe. Approximately four billion dollars 
more is in Pacific areas. 

Plans for this gigantic postwar sale were made long in 
advance. The necessity for doing this was made clear by 
inefficient handling of surplus property after World War I. 
In the four years following 1918, properties which had cost 
the Government almost four billion dollars were sold off for 


a little more than one billion dollars. A lack of control su- 
pervision was complicated by needless waste. 

This time Uncle Sam has one man acting as over-all 
supervisor of surplus property disposal. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, a former St. Louis businessman, is the manager of the 
one-hundred-billion-dollar sale. Until October 1 a three- 
man board, established by Congress in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, had been in charge. 

The Surplus Property Administration has announced that 
its objectives are to use the surplus to “create peacetime 
jobs, speed production, meet shortages, help veterans, bene- 
fit public health, education, and transportation, and get a 
fair return for the. people.” 


Who Gets First Chance to Buy 


The SPA lays down the rule for the Government agencies 
which actually sell the goods, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Commerce Department. 

After the War and Navy Departments and other agencies 
which own goods declare them to be surplus, the SPA 
assigns the merchandise to a disposal agency for storing, 
setting a value, and selling. War plants are the problem of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), while con- 
sumer goods go to the Commerce Department for disposal. 

It is not possible for any individual to go to one of the 
Commerce Department's eleven regional offices and say, 
“I want to buy a jeep.” Only established wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers can buy the surplus consumer goods. 
They sell the articles to the ordinary retail shopper across 
their counters. (Continued on next page) 


Army’s surplus trucks are sold to dealers by bid or to veterans who are doctors, farmers, or smal! businessmen. 
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Millions of Gi cots must be cleared from warehouses. 
Buyers inspect cots, estimate value before bidding. 


Before any goods are sold in the open market, however, 
they must be offered to federal agencies and state and local 
governments. Veterans, small business firms, and tax-ex- 
empt, non-profit institutions like schools are also entitled by 
law to a chance to buy ahead of the commercial dealers. 

So that merchants may know what products they can buy 
and the time and place of the sale, the Government sends 
out handbills and illustrated catalogues. One of Uncle 
Sam’s sales methods is to take the interested dealers on an 
inspection tour of the goods. The buyers fill out bid cards 
right there, and as soon as the cards are collected and read, 
the successful bidder is announced. These are “on-the-spot” 
sales. 

Sometimes auctions are held. Negotiated sales are used 
for special cases. More and more, fixed-price sales are be- 
ing used. This is where the OPA sets the price, taking into 
consideration the demand for the product, competition, and 
other factors. The OPA also puts a ceiling on the amount 
the wholesaler may charge the retailer and on the price the 
retailer may get from the consumer 


War Doesnt Pay Off 


When all the sales are added up, however, Uncle Sam 
(and the taxpapers) will undoubtedly find a tremendous 
loss. About sixty-five billion dollars’ worth of goods will find 
no takers but the scrap heap. This will be the final resting 
place for tanks, planes, ammunition, and other combat items 
that have served their purpose. 

Many experts believe that the dollar returns trom the 
remaining thirty-five billion dollars’ worth of saleable mer- 
chandise will not amount to more than ten billion dollars. 
Such predictions can be made by looking at past sales 
sheets. Total-receipts for surplus goods sold by all agencies 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


last June were 33.4 per cent of the original cost. It July the 
return was only 32 per cent. 

To get back as much as possible on America’s war invest- 
ment, the SPA tries hard to find new uses for old products. 
An example of what can be done is given by an imaginative 
Boston firm. They bought a load of surplus gas masks and 
made bicycle handlebar covers from the rubber tubes on 
the masks, workshop goggles from the glass lenses, painted 
the ends of the nose-pieces and sold them as powder-puff 
holders, used what was left to make toy gas masks. 

The war plants section is giving Uncle Sam his biggest 
headache. Not only do the plants represent a huge. invest- 
ment, but what happens to them will have a great effect on 
the country’s chances for prosperity. 


Government-Owned War Plants Are Problem 


During the war Government-owned plants employed 
some 4,000,000 workers. If these facilities remain idle, ou 
chances of reaching the full employment goal are slimmer 
But under the Surplus Property Act many of the plants can- 
not be sold to those most interested in buying. 

Uncle Sam now owns between one-fourth and one-fifth 
ot the country’s total productive capacity. The largest hold- 
ings are the aircraft, aluminum, magnesium, synthetic rub- 
ber, and steel plants. In selling them, the aim is to avoid 
increasing the monopoly of existing giant companies. For in- 
stance, the Government does not want to sell its aluminum 
factories to the already vast Aluminum Company of America. 

Another aim of the SPA is to sell or lease the plants to 
local concerns. This pleases the West and South, who are 
afraid of losing their new wartime industries. If they do 
retain the plants, they will be able to offer some competition 
tu the highly industrialized East. 

President Truman recently gave the State Department 
the job of disposing of our overseas surpluses. It would not 
do to bring home the trucks, cars, fuel, food, clothing, medi: 
cal supplies, and other goods. The customers are right where 
the goods are—in Europe and the Far East — but these 
countries do not have the money to pay for them. 

Instead of dollars, it is expected that we will trade the 
articles for things like traveling fellowships for scientific 
research, additional facilities for our diplomatic representa 
tives, and “commercial and military rights ” 

Although Uncle Sam’s great sale is just getting under 
way, there have been numerous complaints. On the one 
hand, Government salesmen say that the priority rights for 
educational, health and welfare purposes have been curbing 
their sales prospects. On the other side, state and city pur- 
chasing agents have charged that their priority rights are 
being ignored. Veterans trying to get equipment to aid 
them in setting up businesses complain about red tape. 

A subcommittee of Senator James Mead’s defense investi 
gating committee is now holding hearings on the surplus 
property question. Both this group and the house expend- 
itures committee will draft legislation aimed at- improving 
disposal methods. 

One thing is clear. Uncle Sam’s department store must 
not compete with private industry. If surpluses crowd new 
goods off the market, our hopes for a successful reconver-, 
sion and peacetime prosperity will suffer a decided setback. 
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power of the President in foreign affairs 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


ECENT discussion of Pearl Harbor has tended to empha- 
size the breakdown, or alleged breakdown, between the 
Executive and the Legislative Departments in preparing the 
naval and military for war. The President and the Secretary 
of State, it is said, adopted a policy likely to lead to war 
without consulting officials of the Army and the Navy and 
without consulting Congress. 

This is not the appropriate place to inquire into the 
validity of these charges. It is, however, appropriate to 
point out that constitutionally they rest on a misconception 
of the role of the Executive in the formulation of our 
foreign policy. They assume that the President is bound to 
consult with military officials or with the Congress before 
he formulates a foreign policy. Historically they rest on a 
misconception because they imply that the President has 
customarily done so. Neither assumption nor implication 
has any basis. 

In our constitutional system the President not only con- 
ducts our foreign relations, he is the sole 
organ through which it is possible for the 
United States te have foreign relations. He 
is, at the same time — and this should never 
be forgotten — himself Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies and navies of the United 
States. The military establishment is not 
something apart from the executive or inde- 
pendent of it. He is the head of the military 
establishment. This obvious fact has al- 
ways been recognized in the past and, if 
the Government is to function constitution- 
ally, must continue to be recognized in the future. 

Nor is there in the whole of our history any important 
instance in which the Executive has consulted with the 
Legislative Department prior to the formulation of major 
foreign policies. Countless times — probably every time — he 
has consulted with individual members of the Congress, 
especially with Senators, and particularly with members of 
the powerful Foreign Relations Committee. But there is no 
practical way whereby the President can formally consult 
with Congress on the conduct of foreign relations. 


Some Historic Precedents 


A briet review of the formulation of major policies in 
foreign affairs will re-enforce this generalization. The first 
important formulation of policy was doubtless Washington's 
neutrality proclamation of 1793. In drawing up this famous 
proclamation — the first thing of its kind in history — Wash- 
ington consulted not only with members of his Cabinet but 
with outsiders as well — notably Chief Justice John Jay. He 
did not go to Congress. 

The second major step in foreign affairs was John Adams’ 
decision to end the danger of war with France by sending a 
OCTOBER 
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special peace commission to that country. His action took 
Congress, and especially the Federalists, by surprise. It was 
widely denounced as treason to his party, but no one sug- 
gested that it was constitutionally improper. Jefferson took 


-the bold step of negotiating for the purchase of Louisiana — 


in some ways the most important single step in our foreign 
relations — without any consultation with Congress except 
such as was required to obtain necessary money. 

Almost everyone will agree that the most important of all 
American foreign policies is the Monroe Doctrine. This 
appeared in President Monroe’s annual message to the Con- 
gress in December, 1823. It was not for many years ratified 
by the Congress. It was, and has remained, a Presidential 
policy, and its application and maintenance have remained 
in the hands of the Executive. Notable examples are Cleve- 
land’s stand on the Venezuela crisis, the Roosevelt “corol- 


lary,” and the Lodge “corollary.” 


Presidential Power to Force Issues 


Next to the Monroe Doctrine, probably the most signif- 
icant of our foreign policies has been that called the Open 
Door. This policy, so fraught with hope and with danger, as 

it proved, was formulated by Secretary of 
State Hay without consultation with Con- 
gress, and its application, too, has been 
almost entirely Executive. 
Under the Constitution, Congress de- 
clares war, but throughout our history the 
President has been in a position to force 
issues which might result in war — and has 
often done so — without reference to Con- 
gress. There are altogether over 50 exam- 
ples of Presidential action of a military 
nature in our history. Lincoln recognized 
the existence of a civil war — and fought it — without refer- 
ence to Congress, which was not, indeed, called into session 
until almost four months after the fighting began. McKinley 
sent the Maine to Cuba without reference to Congress, and 
the sinking of the Maine precipitated war with Spain. 

McKinley, too, sent an American Expeditionary Force 
into China to help crush the Boxer Rebellion. Wilson sent 
Pershing into Mexico, and it was Wilson too—a famous 
student of constitutional law — who, when Congress had 
failed to vote him authority to arm American merchant 
ships, did it on his own. The destroyers-for-bases deal, the 
occupation of Greenland, the shoot-at-sight order of the 
F. D. Roosevelt administration — all these were Executive 
orders. 

It is possible to question the wisdom of a system which 
places such great authority in the hands of an Executive. 
But it is simply impossible and fantastic to raise, at this 
juncture, the question of the constitutional propriety of the 
exercise of those powers. A hundred and fifty years of con- 
stitutional interpretation, a hundred and fifty years of 
experience, justifies the use of such authority by the Amer- 
ican Executive. 
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Oil is only one of the many treasures of the Continental Shelf. Above: Drilling for oil in American waters. 


Treasure on the Continental Shelf 


CEAN covers nearly three quarters of our earth. There is 

ten times as much water in the ocean as there is land 

above sea level. Without the ocean to cool it, earth would 
be burned up by the sun. 

But scientists slowly are learning how to tame the ocean. 
They now know how to drill for oil under the water and 
how to extract magnesium, bromine, and salt from the sea. 

President Truman recently stated that the U. S. claims 
exclusive right to all food and mineral resources in the 
759,600 square miles of Continental Shelf of the U. S., its 
territories and possessions. 

True to its name, a continental shelt is a platform ot 
underwater land on which a continent sits. Continental 
shelves connect Australia and New Guinea, Malaya and 
Japan, England and France, Alaska and Siberia. 

Put on a diver’s suit that stands the heavy pressure and 
intense cold of deep water. Walk out from the east coast of 
the U. S., and this is what you will see. You will climb down 
a long, steep slope just offshore. Then you'll find yourself 
on a vast plain dotted with hillocks and creased with gul- 
lies. This is the continental shelf. 

Close to shore you'll find it hard to walk on the shelt be- 
cause it is covered several feet deep with ooze and with silt 
washed down from land rivers. But as you walk eastward, 
the ooze is not so deep and you can feel sand, red clay, and 
bed rock under it. You'll walk eastward on the shelf for 
about 165 miles, and then you'll get a scare. 

Below you you'll see an 8,000-foot cliff stretching north 
and south as far as you can see. The greatest height on the 
earth’s surface between the Rockies and Europe, this cliff 
is the end of the continental shelf. It is cut with deep crev- 
ices and indented every 200 miles or so with strange canyons 
as long and deep as Grand Canyon. Similar giant ravines 
cut the continental shelves of every continent. 

You won't dare go down this cliff, because the pressure 
of the icy deep sea beyond is too great. So you turn back 
and explore the continental shelf. You'll find it a thriving 


tarmland. There will be forests of seaweed, fields ot sponges 
and corals and sea fans, crops which look like plants but 
really are tiny animals. And above all there will be swarms 
of all the fish you eat, and many you've never seen. Millions 
of these fish live on plankton. 

Plankton is a handy name used to cover the trillions of 
tiny plants and animals that drift in the sea. Most plant 
plankton are diatoms, microscopic blobs of plant life con- 
taining chlorophyll (the green matter of plants) and oil. 
They float near the ocean’s surface in order to get sunlight 
with which to change seawater chemicals into food. Since 
they are the only sea plant life that can make their own 
food, they are in turn eaten as food by the animal plankton, 
or copepods. Copepods are the food of small fish, small fish 
are eaten by big fish, and you eat the big fish. 

When the diatoms die, their oil-filled shells fall to the bed 

ot the continental shelf. There the shells are packed down 
for millions of years and eventually form petroleum-bearing 
rock. Our inlatéd oil deposits once were diatoms of ancient 
seas. 
As‘our inland oil beds eventually will run dry, geologists 
are looking forward to tapping oil from the continental shell, 
locating oil off California, Florida and Texas. By using divers 
to weld underwater pipes together, engineers already are 
drilling for submarine oil ten miles from land in Lake Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, and off the California coast. Oil well tow- 
ers are built on steel, water-filled, concrete-encased piles that 
are driven deep into the mud bottom by placing huge con- 
crete slabs on them. 

In addition to oil, the continental shelf is important for its 
fisheries. Our main fishing waters are off the coasts of Eng- 
land, Oregon, and Alaska. 

The waters above the shelf are valuable sources of salt, 
bromine for making high-octane gasoline, magnesium for 
building planes, seaweed agar gelatin for laboratory media, 
and diatomaceus earth for auto polish and furnace insulation. 

—NANCY GENET 
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(Crime Buster Clark 


T= Truman Cabinet is swiftly taking on the political com- 
plexion of the new president. In no office of the Cabinet is 
this change more evident than in the portfolio of the Attorney 
General. Tom C. Clark of Texas is a loose-jointed, amiable 
and informal six-footer of 46. He is the next to the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. 

He succeeds Francis Biddle, and perhaps the contrast 
between Biddle and Clark points up the differences between 
ex-President Roosevelt and President Truman. The aristo- 
cratic Biddle, a member of the Biddle family of Philadelphia 
and reared in the Groton-Harvard tradition, was an extreme 
New Dealer of the crusading type. Tom Clark is a Southern 
Democrat and a regular party man. He is a good practical 
politician, with a warm, home-spun quality. He is addicted 
to dropping his final g’s, fond of resting his feet on his desk, 
apt to stick his head in a doorway and say “How ya doin’?” 
to an office full of strange stenographers. Tom Clark has a 
breezy and ingratiating personality. 

The career of Tom Clark is a perfect example of a Wash- 
ington success story. He came to Washington in 1937 to take 
a run-of-the-mill legal job. He had no assurance that he 
would ever move out of the obscurity that blanketed him. 
He was just one of hundreds of lawyers. 

But Clark shot forward spectacularly. In eight years he 
rose from one of the humblest jobs in the Department of 
Justice to the desk of the chief. How can this be explained? 
He has a special political flair. He makes friends right and 
left. He combines alertness with ability to handle himself 
shrewdly in a political sense. He has a lively, endearing per- 
sonality. He is tops as a trial lawyer. And he got some very 
good breaks. 

President Truman had never heard of Clark before the 
tormation of the Truman Committee which was set up to 
investigate alleged violations of war contracts. Clark’s job 
was to prosecute whatever improper practices the Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Truman was chairman, brought to light. 
This he did with skill and vigor. It was then that Truman 
first took a liking to the gifted lawyer whom he was later to 
appoint Attorney General of his Administration. 


Gave Up $65,000 a Year 


It must have taken a healthy confidence in himself for 
lom Clark to move from Dallas to Washington in February 
ot 1937. During his last year of private practice in Texas, he 
had boosted his income to $70,000. But he wanted a public 
career and he wanted it badly enough to accept a $5000-a- 
year job in Washington for a start. So he moved his family 
(which consists of his very charming wife, his son Ramsey, 
17 years old, and daughter, Mildred, 12 years old) to Wash- 
ington and became a minor Government attorney. 

His first assignment was a dull one in the Bureau of War 
Risk Litigation, handling disability claims filed against the 
Government by veterans of World War I. But he threw 
himself into the work with energy, often staying in his office 
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Tom Clark is sworn into office of Attorney General by 
Federal Judge Thurman Arnold. Clark family looks on. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Qur Washington Correspondent 


until two o'clock in the morning. He won victory after vic- 
tory, but he had his eye on anti-trust work. 

Thurman Arnold, then assistant in charge of the Anti-Trust 
Division, was on the lookout for just such material. Clark 
became one of Arnold’s special assistants in charge of en- 
forcing the labor policies established by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. He made a record for himself here, so much 
so that in 1940 Arnold put him in charge of the Pacific Coast 
anti-trust office, with headquarters in San Francisco. Clark 
tore up and down the Coast, winning convictions, fines, and 
signed agreements to behave. , 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Clark was made head of the 
newly authorized War Frauds Unit and first assistant in the 
Anti-Trust Division. 


Wins Nine Out of Ten Cases 


He was now the fair-haired boy of the Department, the 
lawyer who won more than nine-tenths of his cases. When 
Thurman Arnold left in March, 1943, to accept an appoint- 
ment as a Federal Appeals Court judge, Clark was named to 
succeed him as head of the Anti-Trust Division. 

A short while later the Department of Justice was reor- 
ganized. Clark became head of the Criminal Division, had 
charge of black market prosecutions. Then came what 
seemed to be a lull in his career. Was there any place further 
for him to go in Washington? His salary had become a re- 
spectable $9000 a year. But he was being urged to return 
to Dallas where an income many times that figure awaited 
him in private practice. 

He half decided to call it quits and go back to Texas. But 
he stayed on for President Roosevelt's inauguration. He was 
still there at the time of President Roosevelt’s death. And 
one morning in May he was summoned to the White House, 
where President Truman told him he was going to nominate 


him for Attorney General. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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Argentine Ousts Peron 


What Happened: The latest dictator 
to “hit the road” is Col, Juan Peron, 
Vice President of Argentina and fuehrer 
of the Colonels’ regime. His “resigna- 
tion” followed an ultimatum from army 
officers assembled at Campo de Mayo, 
the military base outside Buenos Aires. 
“Boss” of Campo de Mayo is General 
Eduardo J. Avalos, who was appointed 
War Minister following the shakeup. 

A decree will soon be issued calling 
for a national election to be held the 
first Sunday in April of next year. Peron 
announced he would run for President 
as a private citizen. 

Peron’s removal came a few days 
after our State Department requested an 
indefinite postponement of the Pan- 
American Conference to meet in Rio de 
Janeiro on October 20 to conclude inter- 
American military alliances. 

What’s Behind It: The army clique 
may have sacrificed Peron to save its 
own skin against rising public resent- 
ment. If that is so, the Argentine people 
rid themselves of a dictator but are still 
saddled with a dictatorship. 


World Trade Unions 


What Happened: The world’s largest 
“fraternity” — the World Federation of 
Trade Unions — was recently formed in 
Paris. It has an avowed membership of 
66,759,348, and represents 65 labor or- 
ganizations in 56 countries. The only 
important group of workers not included 
is the American Federation of Labor 
with its 6,000,000 members. 

The purposes of the Federation are: 
(1) “to prevent aggression and main- 
tain peace”; (2) to assist workers in un- 
developed countries to build their trade 
unions; (3) to struggle for the exter- 
mination of “all Fascist forms of govern- 
ment”; (4) to fight “all encroachments 
on the economic and social rights of 
workers.” 

Sir Walter Citrine of the British Trade 
Union Congress was elected President 
and Louis Saillant, Secretary-General. 

What's Behind It: The A. F. of L. re- 
fuses to sit in with Soviet trade unions 
which it claims are “government-con- 
trolled.” As proof, they point to the fact 
that there have never been any strikes 
in Soviet Russia. 


Pease in Newarn Evening News 


Getting Tired of It 


SENIOR 


Press Aver 
Kijuro Shidehara (left), Japan’s new 
Premier, was once Ambassador to 
U. S. Shigeru Yoshida (right) anti-mil- 
itarist, is cabinet’s foreign minister. 


Council Meeting Aftermath 


What Happened: The Council of 
Foreign Ministers meeting flopped 
weeks ago. The “explaining” goes on. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
in a nationwide broadcast, frankly at- 
tributed the stalemate to the Soviet 
Union's insistence that only the Big 
Three (Russia, the United States and 
Britain) should write peace treaties for 
the Balkan nations. At the initial meet- 
ing it was unanimously agreed to allow 
discussion of the treaties by all five mem- 
bers. Eleven days later the Soviet dele- 
gation reversed itself on that decision. 
“This has been a people’s war,” Mr. 
Byrnes stated. “It must be a people's 
peace.” 

A similar account of what happened 
was given by British Foreign Secretary 
Ermest Bevin in his -eport to Commons. 
He too placed the blame for the dead- 
lock on the shoulders of Molotov. 

On the other hand, Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov struck back at Byrnes 
and Bevin with blunt charye: that they 
attempted to “violate” the Potsdam 
agreement. He denied that there had 
ever been a “decision” to admit France 
and China to the discussions, since no 
signed document to that effect exists. 

What’s Behind It: The differences 
among the Big Three have been brought 
into the open. As John Foster Dulles, 
chief adviser to Secretary Byrnes, put 
it, it is better that the public know the 
facts than be fed “soothing syrup.” 
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EVENTS 


Strikes Continue 


What Happened: Most serious of the 
present strikes is the walkout of soft 
coal miners in five states. The coun- 
try’s loss in soft coal reached one mil- 
lion tons a day as conciliation meetings 
between John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers and the mine owners 
produced no settlement. Secretary of 
Labor Lewis Schwellenbach has been 
trying to suggest some compromise on 
the issue of mine foremen joining the 
union. Mine owners regard the fore- 
men as part of management. 

In New York ship operations were 
paralyzed as longshoremen defied their 
leaders. They refused to return to work 
until the weight of a sling load is lim- 
ited to 2,240 pounds. 

Mass picketing of Warner Brothers 
movie studio in Hollywood took place, 
as workers continued the strike begun 
March 12. The issue is whether the 
AF of L Painters Union or the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes shall represent set designers. 

What’s Behind It: Different prob- 
lems are causing the work stoppages in 
each industry. The fact that these is- 
sues were not settled by negotiations 
indicates that the collective bargaining 
principle has been weakened. 


Atomic Bomb’s Future 


What Happened: Industrial “know 
how” is the only secret of the atomic 
bomb, and the U. S. has no intention 
of sharing it with an ally. 

Our Chief Executive urged Congress 
to create an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to control all U. S. lands and min- 
eral deposits containing sources of the 
energy, and all plants working on its 
development. On the internatignal side, 
Mr. Truman himself will begin discus- 
sions with Britain and Canada, later 
with other nations. He hoped that even- 
tually an international organization 
would direct the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

The House is speeding a bill to es- 
tablish a Federal Atomic Committee of 
nine members that would have the pow- 
ers suggested by the President. 

What's Behind It: President Truman 
pointed out that atomic energy is a 
force “too revolutionary to be consid- 
ered within the framework of old ideas.” 
Congress is apparently willing to give 
a small group of men.enormous control 
over American science and industry. 
The international approach probably 
will remain uncertain until the United 
Nations Organization has been firmly 
established. 


International News 











“ rt in San Franciseo Chronicle 


Chief of Staff’s Report 


What Happened: Immediate adop- 
tion of universal military training was 
urged by General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, in his biennial report to 
the Secretarypof War. It is the only 
way America can preserve its strength. 
There will be no time to arm in case of 
another war. 

The document pointed to the atomic 
bomb, jet-propelled airplanes, radar- 
guided bombs and other new weapons 
as convincing reasons for preparedness. 
Germany and Japan came so close to 
“complete domination of the world” 
that “we do not yet realize how thin 
the thread of Allied survival had been 
stretched.” 

The conscription program advocated 
calls for continuous training for one 
year. It would provide a trained reserve 
from which an army of 4,000,000 could 
be mobilized within a year. 

What’s Behind It: General Mar- 
shall’s views are greatly respected and 
will undoubtedly carry much weight 
when Congress acts on the question of 
universal military training. 


Postwar Highways 


What Happened: The way has been 
paved for a $3,000,000,000 postwar 
highway construction program in the 
U. S. The Senate unanimously passed a 
resolution already approved by the 
House giving the project a green light. 
The Federal Government will pay out 
$500,000,000 a year for the next;three 
years. These funds will be used to 
match State highway expenditures. 

What’s Behind It: States can begin 
to solve the country’s need for improved 


highways and also provide jobs for 


w the Programs for labor were planned at World’s Trades Unions Congress, Paris. 
E thousands of unemployed. 


Speaking is Leon Jouhaux of France. On his right is Sidney Hillman of CIO. 
ae OCTOBER 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JOHN ERICSSON (1803-1889) 


He Revolutionized Naval Warfare : 
HE mighty 45,000-ton American battleships that smashed the Japanese 
fleet bear little resemblance to our Navy’s first ironclad vessel, the Monitor. 
Yet they are direct descendants of that queer, flat-decked craft with its 
revolving iron tower carrying two guns. Designed by Swedish-born John 
Ericsson, the Monitor meant the end of wooden ships and a new era of 
naval construction. ‘ 

At 12, Ericsson was apprenticed as a draftsman because of his unusual 
ability. From 1820 to 1827 he used his skill in the Swedish army, drawing 
military maps. 

Turning to engineering during 12 years spent in London, Ericsson became 
famous for his many inventions. One of the most important was a screw 
propeller to drive steam vessels. It attracted attention in America and led 
to Ericsson's coming to the United States. 








1. In 1839 American officers visited London 


to see the screw propeller Ericsson had 
built for an ocean-going steamship. 





WHY WILL THE SCREW 
PROPELLER BE BETTER 
FOR A WARSHIP 7? 





Ss 
SINCE IT IS 
UNDERWATER /T 
WONT BE A$ 6000 


A TARGET FOR ENEMY 
SHELLS AS A PADDLE 


2. Ericsson came to 
America to build the 
U.S.S. Princeton, first 
screw-propelled war- 
ship. He remained in 
the United States and 


became a citizen. 
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3.Ericsson’s great opportunity 


Saal came in 1861. Worried about 


il reports that the South was 
building an armor-clad ship, 
President Lincoln wanted a 





4. Ericsson revised the plans 
for an armored ship he had 
designed in 1854. And the 
Monitor was completed only 
100 working days after the 


keel was laid. 
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"| 5. The Monitor battled South’s Merrimac off Hampton 
fF i) Roads on March 9, 1862. The Merrimac was defeated, and its 
Gai deadly raids on U. S. warships were halted. 














Beginning aviators learn what a baby 
bird feels like when he is 
pushed out of the nest 


T SUDDENLY became important to me to learn to fy: 
The war was well under way at the time and the official 
red tape made the project an almost impossible feat. But 

this is not a story of how to fight your way over official 
barriers. I found ways because my reason for learning to fly 
was a good one. 

My first visit to the airport was with a friend who was to 
give me my first ride in an airplane. That day was fit only 
for ducks, so we sat in the plane learning the controls and 
instruments. I found that the small plane seats two people; 
that each place is equipped with controls, stick, rudder 
pedals, and throttle. The instruments are few and rather sim- 
ple; tachometer to indicate RPM of the engine, air speed 
indicator, oil temperature gauge, and compass. There are 
others, but the beginner doesn’t clutter his mind with too 
much detail. 

The next Sunday the friend was not there, only the plane 
(a Piper Cub trainer), the instructor, and several other 
students. My turn came. I climbed into the rear seat, stum- 
bling and tangling my feet in the struts on the way. One of 
the boys showed me how to fasten the safety belt. I was shak- 
ing so much I could only fumble. 

The instructor, a girl my own age, turned around and said: 

“Have you ever been around planes much?” 
OCTOBER 
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“No. I've never been in a plane, so please give me a ride 
first so I can-get used to the feeling.” 

“Well, I'll show you the instruments and controls. This 
is the stick. I'll push it from side to side, watch the ailerons. 
Push it back and forth to work the elevator. The pedals work 
the rudders. This is the throttle, forward is full power, back 
is closed. Now the instruments. This is the air speed indica- 
tor, it is not safe to let it go under 60 when in the air; here’s 
the tachometer, this is the oil temperature gauge, there’s the 
compass. Here is the switch, off, on.” 

Just like that, so simple. To myself, “Will I ever remember 
all this? Think of being alone in the air in this contraption!” 

“O.K., let’s go,” she caljed to the male audience. She shut 
the doors. The man out front called, “Switch off.” Pilot an- 
swered, “Switch off,” putting her hand at the switch to be 
certain she was telling the truth. He pulled the prop through 
a few times to prime the engine then called, “Contact.” 
“Contact,” answered the pilot and turned the switch on. 
The man pulled the prop once, he was lucky. The engine 
started — with a deafening roar? — no—with a deafening 
clatter. 
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After a few minutes, the oil temperature gauge showed 
that the engine’ was warm enough for a safe take-off. The 
blocks were pulled from in front of the wheels and we taxied 
through the mud to our starting place. The field was rough, 
the plane rattled: and groaned, adding to my wonder that 
the thing could actually fly. The instructor eased the throttle 
forward and we bumped and lurched across the muddy, 
rutted field. Suddenly the bumping stopped. I looked out 
the side, we were two feet off the ground. Conversation was 
not practical so I sat back and thought “gee” and “gosh” and 
my knees trembled and my back was rigid. 


“We'll climb to 2000; you can look around until we get ° 


there.” 

I looked down at the house and barn slowly floating away 
trom me. I sat back and looked at the sky. It seemed as 
though we weren’t moving. When you can’t see houses and 
poles whisking by, you lose all sense of speed. Looking down 
again, it looked just like the pictures — a road snaking among 
the fields, a Lilliputian cow grazing on a hillside. Perhaps it 
isn’t a hillside, you can’t be sure, for altitude flattens out the 
mall bumps in the land. 

“Now we-are at 2000 feet. I want to show you the effect 
ot the controls.” 

I swallowed a wee bit of nothing. 

“You keep your hands and feet on the controls and follow 
through what I do.” 


| 

Sue pushed the stick torward very gently (I realize that 
now), the dip of the airplane was a slight shock. Then she 
pulled it back and the nose went up. Then to the left and the 
left wing dipped. Then to the right and the right wing 
dipped. After each maneuver she looked back to see if I 
understood, or perhaps to see the color of my face. By now, 
I'm sure, it was slightly pale. 

“Now you do it.” 

“Oh I can’t — wait a minute — let me get used to this, it’s 
« new feeling.” 

“Go ahead and do it; I’m here to see that you don’t crash.” 

The tone of voice made me obey. I clutched the stick with 
ivembling hand and I did it and the plane did it and the 
sweat poured from my brow into the icy atmosphere. 

“Now see the action of the rudder.” She pressed her foot 
on the right rudder, the plane made a flat, uncomfortable 
skid to the right. Then she immediately pushed the left pedal 
and the twisting sensation occurred again in the other 
direction. 

“That wasn’t comfortable, was it?” 

“No,” said I, marveling at her powers of understatement. 

“I did that to show you why we need coordination of 
controls. I'll show you a bank and turn.” She used left stick 
and left rudder, the plane banked and turned in rather com- 
fortable fashion. At the time the tilt of the plane scared me, 
I liked it nice and level. Later I realized what real banking 
is; that was only a sissy one. 

“Now you do it.” 

Never will I forget those words. How they made me 
tremble and sweat! But I did it. 

“See that road?” 

“Yes.” 


“Make a series of ‘S’ turns, back and forth across the 
road. First to the left then to the right. Go ahead.” 

She turned around and sat attentive, waiting. The straight 
back and confident angle of the head told me it was best to 
follow orders. 

I pushed the stick gingerly to the left, fearful that the 
machine would turn upside down. My foot pressed the left 
rudder pedal. Lo and behold, we banked and turned to the 
left. We didn’t flip upside down. This was beginning to be 
fun. Now to the other side. It really worked. The plane re- 
sponded to my command and we executed a few “S” turns 
across the road. Here was a new sense of power. I could 
learn to control this marvelous machine, to harness its powers 
to my needs. After two turns in each direction the instructor 
took over and said it was time to go back to the field. I sat 
back arid realized that my heart was banging. Every muscle 
ached, telling me how tense I'd been. Well, the job was done 
for that day and it wasn’t so bad. 

“Where's the airport?” Her voice broke my relief. 

My job wasn’t done. I pointed out the left window. She 
pointed down, out of the right window. We were right above 
it. That shows you how easy it is to get lost in the air. 

She cut throttle’and we went into a glide to get down to 
the airport. The quiet of the engine was startling, but gliding 
downward never frightened me. It seemed peaceful and 
gentle and not at all like an elevator. 

We hit the bumpy turf and taxied up to the line. Another 
student was waiting, so I unfastened the belt and crawled 
out, experiencing the indescribable emotion of having dis- 
covered a new world. My legs shook and they tell me | 
looked slightly green. The group made no remarks about 
this. Flyers are kind to each other, there is a bond of respect 
and courtesy among them, for they all know that even the 
best have moments of fear and make mistakes. 

“How was it?” 

“Wonderful! I flew it myselt — even made banks and 
turns.” 

Excited and elated are mild terms to describe my emotions 
that day. When I got home, I couldn't even get my voice 
down to normal pitch. 


Tar was the beginning. Five months later I was to per- 
form that unimaginable feat, SOLO. In four more months, I 
was to pass the test and receive a private license. Within 
those months you take off and land until you think you'l 
never master flying. You stall and spin, get scared and get 
over it. You find out the kind of mistakes that lead to acci- 
dents and you realize that the pilot who is alert and uses 
common sense is likely to live longer than a pedestrian. 
You discover that the skill of operating the plane is only 
one of the many joys of flying. Sometimes you decide to take 
a little ride instead of practicing the maneuvers you must 
learn. The hour before sunset is the ideal time for such a 
ride. Then the air is smooth. The colors and quiet of the 
landscape give it a strength that you don’t notice at other 
times. All the little things, and the big ones too, that have 
been worrying and nagging you seem to straighten out and 
you return to the field with the peace of mind and strength- 
ened spirit that come after experiencing great beauty. 
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BY IDA Me PARDUE 


Witches, black cats, jack-o’-lanterns all come 
from our superstitious ancestors 


HALLOWE'EN... 


“T HE goblins will git ye if ye don’t watch out!” 
Everyone knows that this warning belongs to that 
night of nights — Hallowe'en; pumpkins, witches, black cats, 
yellow moons, skeletons, and the rest. 

To understand how it all came about, we must take a brief 
look into the past. We may not be able to see too clearly, 
because the curtain of time is so very aged it is torn in places, 
with fragments gone forever. In other spots the patterns have 
run together and the material is worn thin. But we will be 
able to see enough to find out why we do the things we do 
on Hallowe'en. 

Witches fly at us from everywhere. The Germans knew 
them well. Believe in them? Why, they held an annual festi- 
val in their honor! This was known as Walpurgis Night, 
when all of the horrid clan met for sacrifice and a talk with 
Satan! The witches’ meeting fell on May 1, and anyone with 
sense stayed close to the hearth fire on that night, in terror 
of the sharp-nosed, ugly hags who scooted across cloudy 
skies by the thousand, on broomsticks, with goblins and cats 
for company. 

Now the Celts had a celebration called Samhain, which 
meant Summer’s End. Besides honoring Saman, the Lord of 
Death, Samhain also marked the beginning of the new year. 
And since this occurred on November 1, the preceding night 
was in a way the funeral ceremony for the dead year. 

The Samhain fell on the same date as the Roman Feralia, 
an observance something like Memorial Day, when we pay 
homage to our dead heroes. For the Italians it was a time 
set aside for devotions to all the dead. 

The Romans also feted Pomona, goddess ot garden fruits, 
in October, and Vertumnus, Pomona’s husband and protector 
of garden fruits, on November 1. We must thank these two 
deities for the harvest produtts — from pumpkins to apples 
and nuts — which serve as Hallowe'en motifs. Pomona always 
wore apples on her head, and carried a cornucopia of fruits, 
while Vertumnus sported a head wreath of grain. 

The Greeks had a harvest festival in October too. The 
Thesmophoria was a splendid and long celebration lasting 
from the 9th to the 13th of October. 

The Roman influence on Hallowe'en is plainly seen in the 
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customs held for so long in England. In one locality October 
$1 was called “Cake Night,” because then seed cakes were 
baked to mark the end of wheat planting season. 

Although the Romans finally overthrew the Celts, many 
of the defeated nation’s traditions were absorbed by their 
conquerors. As all the races moved closer together, they 
began to borrow ideas from one another. But it was Chris- 
tianity which finally fused all the old harvest and witches’ 
festivals, and changed what was left into a Christian feast. 
Our heritage is Hallowe’en — a curious mixture of Samhain, 
Walpurgis Night, the fetes of Vertumnus and Pomona, the 
Thesmophoria, and goodness knows how many other ancient 
rites, 

The early church leaders were particularly anxious to 
stamp out Walpurgis Night, with all its horrid connections, 
and so they placed May 1 on the church calendar as The 
Feast of All Saints. The Feast was created to honor the first 
Christian services held in the Roman Pantheon — but since 
it was so cleverly dated, it served the extra purpose of re- 
placing the Germanic holiday. Later on, the date of the 
Feast was changed to Noyember 1, serving again to replace 
all the harvest jubilees formerly held during this time of year. 

The church festival set aside for annual devotions to de- 
parted saints and relatives was known by many names. In 
old books it is variously referred to as Halligan, All Hallows, 
Halloweven, and All Souls’ Day. Services were held in ceme- 
teries, where congregations gathered to hear sermons and 
offer prayers, and that is how all the things which have to 
do with burial yards — skeletons, ghosts, etc., marched into 
the Hallowe'en picture. 

Cats crept into the scene with the Middle Ages. It was 
commonly believed that Satan liked to appear in the shape 
of an animal and that his favorite animal was a black cat. 
Since witches and the Prince of Darkness were so closely 
related, it was easy for the superstitious to accept the witches’ 
companions as the personificgtion of Satan. 

Your ancestors carried pumpkins on All Saints’ Eve, but 
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Leaders are Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


This is the first of a series by 
May Lamberton Becker, conduc- 
tor of the Reader’s Guide in the 
Book Review section of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Many 
leading Americans have kindly 
written us a list of their favorite 
reading when they were young. 
We shall give you their stories as 
they come in. 


Savy phot 


Vice Admiral 
Marc Mitscher, USN 


fESHE citation said, when as commander of Task Force 58 

he attacked the Marshalls, Truk, and Saipan: “As a result 
ot Vice Admiral Mitscher’s brilliant leadership and indomi- 
table fighting spirit, the Central Pacific Force obtained and 
maintained complete control of the air throughout this vital 
area. It was the climax of a career that had sent his name 
more than once ringing round the world. 

When Jimmy Doolittle was ready to take off for the 
famous Tokyo raid of 1942, Admiral Mitscher sailed the 
Hornet clear up to within six hundred miles of the Japanese 
homeland. One of the earliest of naval aviators, a true flying 
sailor, Mitscher commanded in 1938 those four squadrons 
of twelve planes each that completed, in twenty-five hours, 
the twenty-five-hundred-mile flight from San Diego to the 


Canal Zone. in 1919 he piloted the NC1 on the memorable 
crossing from Newfoundland to the Azores. This, the first 
Navy transatlantic flight, brought Mitscher the Navy Cross. 
He now holds seven American medals. 

War correspondents say Mitscher looks like a baseball 
umpire, but doesn’t sound like one because his voice is low. 
A long-visoréd baseball cap keeps the sun out of his clear 
blue eyes. His face is brown as leather, seamed with wind 
and sun. 

When in July of this year the Vice Admiral returned from 
the Pacific to. serve as Assistant Chief of the Department of 
Aeronautics, he stopped off in his boyhood home, Hillsboro, 
Wisconsin. Here he received old friends in his shirtsleeves, 
for his blouse was being pressed. Mitscher had had two flag- 
ships shot from under him in four days and his wardrobe was 
getting low. 

This “Sweeper of the Pacific” was the first to answer our 
request to “jot down the titles and authors that meant most 
to you in your youth.” Owen Wister’s The Virginian topped 
his list. Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans and Melville’s unfor- 
gettable romance of the great White Whale, Moby Dick, 
came next. A history of the world kept him reading, as did 
travel books, especially when they described explorations 
into foreign countries. Mitscher enjoyed the Early American 
books issued by the Donnelly Publishing Company every 
year, and Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” was his 
favorite poem. 

I cannot promise that reading these books in your youth 
will make you a hero in your fifties, but I assure you they 
are fit reading for a hero. 





not for tun. Only those persons who had necessary errands 
stirred from the safety of their homes on the night when evil 
spirits, freed from the grave, sought victims on earth. Who- 
ever had to walk the dark, forbidding lanes of those ancient 
towns clutched in shaking fingers a fat pumpkin, for Po- 
mona’s lucky emblem was also their magic charm. Travelers 
by night also kept anxious eyes on the moon. It was consid- 
ered a very bad omen if one’s shadow was cast by the light 
of the Halloweven moon. 

The Irish have a legend to explain the “jack-o’-lantern.” 
They say that long ago there lived a man named Jack, who 
was such a tightwad that when he died he was unwelcome 
in heaven. He made himself disliked in the nether regions, 
too, by constantly teasing Satan, and so finally he was put 
out, handed a lantern to light his way and condemned to 
walk the earth unti] Judgment Day. 

The old Scotch called their turnip Hallowe’en lamps 
“bogies.” 

Hallowe'en bonfires have fallen from favor. Beginning 
with the Celtic fires, they remained popular for ages, and 
the Welsh built them until recent times. The connection be- 
tween their October 31 fires and the ancient Druid ceremony 
is apparent in their name for the celebration — “the Vigil of 
Saman.” 

Hallow’s Eve was supposed to be the best night of the 
year for peering into the future and observing all sorts of 
omens. Apples and nuts weré the favorite fortune-telling 
gadgets. 


Mothers told their daughters they could find out whom 
they would marry, if they followed this routine: First, they 
pared the skin from an apple in one long strand, whirled it 
three times high in the air, and tossed it. When it fell, the 
paring was sure to form the initial of one’s future partner. 

A pair of nuts could tell whether one’s marriage would be 
happy or otherwise. The nuts were placed on hot coals, side 
by side. If they burned peacefully, that meant a good life 
together, but if they spluttered and popped apart — well, so 
would the marriage. An almond with twin kernels promised 
a wedding within a month. 

The practice of telling fortunes on October 31 is still 
widespread in England, so much so that the date is known 
there as “Nutcrack Night,” instead of Hallowe'en, and in 
other sections as “Snap Apple Night.” 

Bobbing for apples is an old party game, extremely popu- 
lar in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Instead of hanging the 
apple from a string, as we do, the Elizabethans tried a much 
more difficult stunt. A horizontal stick was hung from the 
ceiling, with an apple stuck on one end, and a burning 
candle on the other. The stick was twirled, and the player 
tried to snap at the moving fruit. The possibility of getting 
the hair singed, or receiving a blob of hot tallow in the face, 
made the game more exciting — and dangerous. 

Hallowe’en is more fun that ever if we remember that, 
when we celebrate Hallowe'en, we are acting out ancient 
customs. But the acts by which ancient peoples tried to ward 
off evil are only a source of amusement to us. 
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MONG the mutilated poets ot antiquity, there is none 

whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho.” 

Joseph Addison, elegant essayist and publishing gentle- 
man, wrote the above lines in The Spectator. Even then — in 
the 18th century, England’s period of literary drought, when 
scholars “improved” Shakespeare — Addison displayed an 
intelligent enthusiasm for Sappho. Algernon Charles Swin- 
in the later England of Victoria's household, called 
Sappho “surely the greatest poet of all time.” Modern poets 
still translate and imitate her. The name “Sapphic” has been 
given to the type of versification she most often used. What 
‘hen, we wonder, makes Sappho so revered? 

Much legend and a little history tell us what we know 
ibout her. Sappho was born on the island of Lesbos, just off 
the coast of Asia Minor. The date of her birth is a subject 
tor ill-feeling among scholars. They seem to agree, however. 
that she had three brothers, one of whom caused her-much 
isterly anxiety. 


burne, 


It is also believed that Sappho was tor a time exiled to 
»yracuse on political grounds, but returned after the peace of 
551 B.C. She was the widow of Cercolas, a man of wealth 
ind power. At least one child, the lovely “Cleis” of the 
wems, was born to her. 

At this point myth becomes entire. Romanticists among 
vou will like the story of Sappho’s tragic love for Phaon. This 
unresponsive youth, made beautiful by Venus as a reward 
for ferrying that goddess across-a swirling stream, drove 
Sappho to her death. 

There was in Acarnania, rising high above the sea, a 
promontory called “Leucate.” From its stern rockiness des- 
perate lovers hurled themselves. Those who survived were 
cleansed of all unhappy ardor. Sappho, however, was not 
thus blessed. She drowned in love’s wild waves. 

Whether or not the stories about her are true matters, of 
course, very little. It is Sappho’s poetry that concerns us. 
Even when crippled by translation, what she wrote holds to 
the sure line of great art. 

One of her favorite rhythms was like waltz time — the 
dactyl. She wrote generally four lines to the stanza. The first 
three lines are equal; but the fourth line is short like a loosen- 
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ing of the breath. William Ellery Leonard comes as close as 
the English language permits to the true Sapphic form. 
Those 18th century translators who jingled and trotted 
Sappho’s lyrics through the paces of the heroic couplet ig- 
nored the chant-like nature of Greek poetry. Sappho’s works 
were written to be sung. Far from brisk, they reflect the 
languor of her Aegean Island. They appeal to the senses, 
are heady, like rich honey or like clusters of flowers shaken 
by bees, The translators of the following fragments were 
themselves poets. Song sounds best when it comes from 
singers. Most of these verses do not attempt to reproduce 
the Sapphic stanza, but are, rather, faithful to the mood. 


TO AN UNEDUCATED WOMAN 


Thee too the years shall cover; thou shalt be 

As the rose born of one same blood with thee, 
As a song sung, as a word said, and fall 
Flower-wise, and be not any more at all, 

Nor any memory of thee anywhere; 

For. never Muse has bound above thine hair 

The high Pierian flowers whose graft outgrows 
All summer kinship of the mortal rose 

And color of deciduous days, nor shed 

Reflex and flush of heaven about thine head. 


—Swinburne 


MOTHER, | CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL 


Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry; 
Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I! 
—Walter Savage Landor 


ROUND ABOUT ME* 


Round about me hum the winds of autumn, 
Cool between the apple boughs, and slumber, 
Flowing from the quivering leaves to earthward, 
Spreads as a river. 

—William Ellery Leonard 


LOVE 


Love, like a mountain wind upon an oak, 
Failing upon me, shakes me leaf and bough. 


William Ellery Leonard 


TO HESPERUS 


O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things — 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’erjlabored steer; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 

Thou bringest the child too to its mother's breast. 
—Byron 


“Reprinted by permission of D. Appleton-Century, New York. 
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‘Your Search for New Words 


By John T. Gause 


writing, in fact in all your work and your social activities, 

you need words and more words. 

You need them to express your ideas, and to indicate or 
describe things and events. So you try to add to your vocabu- 
lary. You are constantly memorizing new words, and their 
meanings. 

But do you ever stop to think that you could save yourselt 
much work and worry, if you systematized your effort? Not 
just the effort to memorize the words, but the effort to select 
the words which you want to memorize. 

Let’s see how it can work out. You are after results that 
will show in your work and in your conversation. You want 
words that you can use effectively in your classes and among 
your friends. 

You are often stumped tor a word that will immediately 
make clear to your hearers what you want to specify or 
describe, and in an attractive or unforgettable way. The 
thing may be merely some object. But if you do not know 
the exact word or words for it you will have to say “One of 
those things like — you know?” — and go on to describe it 
awkwardly; while your listeners laugh, or just wait and 
don’t laugh 

But just how might you go about building up your vocabu 
lary? The wise thing to do is to take some stock of the words 
you already know, with reference to the kinds of words you 
want to know or need to know. For instance, do you feel a 
deficiency in those expressive little social words (or the 
longer ones) which do so much to make people’s common 
conversation agreeable and interesting — informal words not 
much used in transacting business or carrying on serious dis- 
cussions but still words with some character and color and 
meaning, like lovely, endear (or endearment), well-groomed, 
vivacious or vibrant, coterig, suave, charming, etc.? 

But if you don’t want to analyze and divide your needs 
that way, you can have your eyes and ears open for any new 
words that interest you at once from the point of view of 
putting them to your service. “Wait a moment,” you may 
say to yourself, “that was an interesting word. I think I could 
use it myself. Yes, my old word guess wouldn’t sound exactly 
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l YOUR school, your conversation, your private letter 


You don’t reach into the dictionary 
like groping in a grab-bag 


- 


right in a case like that. He said ‘I can surmise all your 
troubles.’ I wonder why he didn’t say imagine? Surmise 
sounds a little more serious, as if he thought about my 
troubles. Perhaps that was it. I'll look it up.” 

Of course, most of our words are simply the names ot 
things that you could draw a picture of, like a cat or a dog. 
When we speak of increasing our vocabulary we don’t ordi- 
narily think of increasing our fund of those words. 

If you didn’t know what a stone was, and someone pointed 
to one and said “stone,” you wouldn’t have to learn how to 
use the word stone. It would definitely mean one thing. But 
if you didn’t know what anonymous meant and someone told 
you it meant without a name, you might point to a stray dog 
on the street and say “He is anonymous.” That might be 
literally correct, but it is not the way we commonly use 
anonymous. If we applied it to the dog we might mean that 
he never had a name, or that he is of a species of dog that 
has never been given a name, or that he is of mixed breed, a 
mongrel. And an anonymous story has no known author. 

Again, if someone told you anomalous means irregular o1 
abnormal, you might say the trains run anomalously or that 
you eat your meals anomalously, which would be like saying 
the tides get up, used in the sense of rise, as when we get up 
in the morning. Actually, anomalous is usually used in the 
sense of something’s being different from or inconsistent with 
other things which it is among, and in no flattering way, as a 
jokey poem in a collection of lovely lyrics, the anomalous 
(slightly mysterious, perhaps sinister) doings of a fly-by- 
aight salesman, or of any other anomalous person in a com 
munity. That’s quite different from eating irregular meals. 

A thesaurus is often helpful. If for instance, you feel you 
are deficient in words describing gloomy, unlikable persons, 
you can look up morose and maybe find the words sullen and 
surly, and then look up those and find others, and soon have 
a little collection of a dozen or more words: Dour, taciturn, 
diffident, malign, malignant, morbid, etc. 

So also with words meaning aggressively hostile, such as 
pugnacious, quarrelsome, bellicose, belligerent, militant. 
truculent, etc.; or words meaning talkative, such as garrulous. 
verbose, voluble, loquacious, etc.; or words meaning pliable, 
as pliant, flexible, bendable, plastic, malleable, compliant, 
etc.; or words meaning in poor spirits: disconsolate, dis- 
tressed, oppressed, inconsolable, etc. The words in each 
group won't all have exactly the same meanings, but as you 
later hear or see them used yov will recognize them and 
grasp the differing ways in which they are used. 


Reprinted from Words and How They Help You by permission 
of The House of Little Books and the author. 
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HE ROUND TABLE '’s first monthly 

Certificate of Merit goes to William 
Givens, 15, of Evanston High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, for “Lights.” 

When Bill sent us his prose sketch, 
“The Robot,” we wrote him a letter of 
restrained admiration. Shortly after- 
wards, “Lights” arrived. Their young 
author says that the two are compan- 
ion pieces, for the theme of both is 
“the capitulation of the mind to the 
machine.” 

“The Robot” is good, but “Lights” 
we think excellent. It has a subtlety sel- 
dom found in high school writing. The 
last stanza, in fact, sums up _intelli- 
gently all of “The Robot’s” many sen- 
tences. 

Of course, Bill’s command of the free 
verse technique is commendable. His 
feeling for the runs and pauses of 
thythm is evident also in “The Robot’s” 
well-turned phrases. He is critical about 
the words he uses. However, in “The 
Robot” it is not clear why O. Whitney 
happened to be late on his day of dis- 
aster. 


The Robot 


Oliver Whitney was a robot. I don’t 
mean by this that he was born in a 
laboratory. He was not metal. He ap- 
peared to be human, made of flesh and 
blood, and ruled only by his conscience. 

That was on the surface. Underneath 
he was not a man but a robot. Forty- 
eight hours a week, he worked in a 
world of gadgets and knobs and levers 
and do-dads and contraptions and gears 
and pedals and switches. 

Over the years Oliver Whitney's life 
had absorbed these qualities. His mind 
was a mental conveyor belt. His every 
action was part of a pattern. He blinked 
his eyes in rhythm. He brushed his hair 
in quick mechanical strokes. The pulse 
beat in his body did not vary from day 
to day, from hour to hour. Watching a 
ball game, or asleep, his nerves re- 
mained constant. Even his eyes were 
expressionless, glassy, as though they 
were lights set in a control panel. When 
he spoke, his voice was like hissing 
Steam. He was a living robot. . . . 

The robot jerked forward as the alarm 
clock clanged. He shot his feet over the 
side of the bed and pulled himself up. 
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In the bathroom, the electric razor 
whirred across his face, then up and 
down, evenly, orderly. He zipped the 
zipper on his shirt. He snapped his belt 
buckle and propelled himself into the 
kitchen. The robot lopped off the end 
of a banana, cutting it into regular 
slices and dropping the slices into a 
bowl. Around him, the toaster, the cof- 
fee maker, the mixer hummed. He 
finished slicing, flipped switches, 
stopped the popping, the boiling, the 
stirring. He started to eat, his jaws 
moving in harmony with the clock as it 
began to strike. One . . . two. . . three 
c+ Me «6 Se aces ef 
seven. The robot stopped chewing. He 
thrust his arms into his coat. He walked 
out the door and down the street in 
uniform strides. When he came to the 
corner, he slapped his thighs and clicked 
his heels. The traffic light glowed red, 
then snapped green, signalling the robot 
to start again. He marched a block until 
he reached the subway. Thump .. . 
thump . . . thump . . . his shoes counted 
off the steps going down. Click . . . 
click . . . click . . . the turnstiles counted 
off the nickels. The robot pushed a coin 
in the slot. The turnstile grabbed him 
and released him. In the subway, his 
arm automatically shot upward for a 
strap. The train screeched and stopped 
and the door slid open. People slithered 
off, others slithered on. The door slid 
to and the train started. The conductor 
blared, “Next stop, downtown. Next 
stop, downtown.” The train stopped. 
The robot lurched forward and out. 
The subway roared on. The robot 
stepped on the escalator. A clock above 
began to chant the hour. One . . . two 

.- tee... tem... Bve,.. 
... seven... eight .. . NINE. Not 
eight, NINE o'clock. An hour late. Late 
at the plant. Late at the time clock. 
Late at his post. Late to pull a lever. 
Late to push a button. Late to crank 
a handle. Late for lunch at the automat. 


SCHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 
the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 
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Late. An hour late. Late... late... 
late... late... late... late... 
late... late. . . LATE. 

LATE. Something failed within the 
robot’s frame. The whole mechanism 
was jarred. Inside the hard skull, the 
mental balance tipped. Oliver Whitney 
ran up the escalator, trying to beat the 
rubber treadmill, fumbling, groping, 
stumbling, feeling frantically for each 
step. His hand slid nervously along the 
rail, sticky sweat glistening on his fore- 
head and oozing from every pore. He 
rushed out into the street. The heavy 
morning traffic bore him down. Tires 
screeched, biting hungrily into the as- 
phalt. Too late. 

A patch of blue suit disappeared into 
the jumble of white sidewall tires. Blood 
trickled from Oliver Whitney's head. 
He appeared to be human. He wasn't: 
he was a robot. 


Lights 


Beacons, 
darkness killérs, 
part the gloom. 


Headlights, 
cat’s eyes in the fog, 
peer down the road. 


Streetlight necklace, 
strung along the shore, 
glows on the lake. 


Neon signs 

write rich and red 

their siren words. 

“Quick loans” 

“Eat at Andy's” 

“Buy on our easy budget plan” 


Office lights 
blink on and off 
like fire flies 


of the summer dusk. 


Fluorescent tubes, 
purring, 

patrol 

the worker at his lathe. 


Table lamps 

animate the printed page, 
flicker, 

and threaten to fade. 


William Givens, 15 
Mory lL. Taft, Teacher 
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1. CHINESE PUZZLES 


‘After you have read “Heaven Has 
Eyes” underline the word or phrase 
which best completes each of the fol- 
lowing statements: 

1. The money which Chang brought 
home was (a) mustering-out pay; (b) 
allowance for dependents; (c) saved 
from his army pay; (d) given to him 
for traveling and medical expenses. 

2. When the story opens Chang is 
(a) just waking from a dream; (b) on 
his way home; (c) telling about his 
army experiences; (d) saying goodbye 
to his friends at the front. 

3. The purpose of the story is to 
(a) arouse sympathy for the Chinese; 
(b) describe China’s wartime morale; 
(c) portray a typical modern Chinese 
boy; (d) illustrate human qualities 
which might be found in any nation. 

4. As a substitute suggesting the 
theme of his story the author could use 
(a) The long journey home; (b) God 
works in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform; (c) Virtue is its own 
reward; (d) Chang Wen-an’s lost op- 
portunity. S 

5. The stories Chang’s uncle told 
him about the townspeople (a) made 
Chang proud of them; (b) shocked 
him; (c) were just what he expected; 
(d) made him sorry for the people. 


ll. WHOSE FUN WAS IT? 


Miss Pardue says our Hallowe'en fun 
has long traditional roots going back to 
old times and peoples. Indicate the ori- 
gin of each of the following by mark- 
ing it R for Roman, G for Greek, Gr 
for German, C for Celtic. 


5. Cake Night 
6. Pomona 

7. Thesmopheria 
8. Samhain 


1. Feralia 

2. Walpurgis Night 
8. bonfires 

4. Vertumnus 


ill. PLANE TALK 


Fit the following words into the 
right spots in the directions to Piper 
Cub trainees given below: (a) ailerons; 
(b) throttle; (c) contact; (d) tachom- 
eter; (e) stick; (f) rudder. 

Wait to turn on your engine until the 
man priming the engine calls : 
Look at the to see how fast 
the motor is turning over. To get full 
power push the ______ forward. Push 
the stick from side to side to move the 
—___—. To bank and turn use both 

and 





~ 
IV. WHICH IS WHICH? 


Here are names for word patterns 
poets use. Can you fit the right name 
to each poetic form described below? 
There will be two names you can’t use. 


a.. dactyl 

b. heroic couplet 
c. Sapphic 

d. cinquain 


. quatrain 
. couplet 
. iambus 
- Sonnet 


1. Any pair of rhymed lines. 

2. A five-line poem with lines of 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 2 syllables in that order. 

3. A pair of rhymed lines in iambic 
pentameter. 

4. Any four-line stanza or poem. 

5. A measure of rhythm made up of 
one accented syllable followed by two 
unaccented ones. 

6. A stanza made up of three lines 
of equal length, plus one short line. 


V. WHICH ONE IS OUT OF STEP? 


In each of these groups of four words 
(all used in this week’s issue) three are 
correctly spelled and one is misspelled. 
Can you spot the wrong ones? 


1. (a) systematized; (b) specify; (c) 
clamoring; (d) admitance. 

2. (a) emmerging; (b) diagnose; (c) 
translators; (d) loosening. 

8. (a) receding; (b) buried; (c) im- 
agry; (d) groping. 

4. (a) controling; (b) vibrant; (c) ele- 
gant; (d) pedestrian. 

5. (a) wierd; (b) sacrificing; (c) in- 
structor; (d) heritage. 

6. (a) occured; (b) peering; (c) weary; 
(d) preceding. 

7. (a) prominence; (b) superstitious; 
(c) gauge; (d) understatment. 

8. (a) annual; (b) disliked; (c) inde- 
scribible; (d) extremely. 

9. (a) naging; (b) gadgets; (c) insist- 
ent; (d) unforgettable. 

10. (a) peacefuly; (b) systematic; (c) 
agreeable; (d) lovely. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
; AGAIN! 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
send their English problems to the Bet- 
ter English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 2 E. 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y. Our Quiz whiz, Slim Syntax, 
will put you right on spelling, pro- 
nunciation, grammar, usage, or what- 
ever you want to know. See if you can 
stump him! 


e* ee ® 
Q. My friends and I always say, 


“Between you and I.” My teacher says 
it’s incorrect. Who is right? 


F. M., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


A. Your teacher is right even though 
you and your friends outnumber her. 
You are keeping very bad grammatical 
company. “Between you and I” is the 
kind of expression that makes people 
think you unintelligent and unedu- 
cated. Remember that simple rule you 
once learned: Use the objective case 
after a preposition. Between is a prepo- 
sition. Me is the objective case. There- 
fore, Between you and me is the correct 
form. Between You and I brands you as 
a grammatical goon. 


Q. I frequently confuse principal 
with principle. Do you know of some 
simple way of remembering which is 
which? 

A. MacL., Birmingham, Ala. 

A. Here’s a handy little mnemonic 


(quite a word, eh?) gadget which has 
stuck with us since we first encountered 
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these two persistent sources of error. 
Remember this sentence and youll 
never be in doubt again: Your prin- 
cipal is your pal. 

It’s sure-fire. Your money back if it 
doesn’t work. 


DO YOU KNOW THE DIFFERENCE? 
LEAVE AND LET 


Leave means to go away, to part 
with. 

He wanted to leave home. 

Let means to allow or permit. 

His mother wouldn't let him leave 
home. 

The script writers for Duffy's Tavern, 
the popular radio program, selected the 
expression “Leave us face it” as the 
one most likely to brand poor Duffy as 
an illiterate. They weren't wrong. The 
whole country caught on. Let this be a 
lesson to you! 
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HANG WEN-AN started up at the 

bugle call. His eyes were heavy and 

he could hardly open them, but he 

knew well that the insistent notes meant 
a general alert. 

Three years in the army had given 
him a special faculty: he could dress in 
his sleep. However, he suddenly be- 
came awake, though the bugle notes 
continued to ring in his ears. The pa- 
pered window was beginning to turn a 
grayish white. After staring vacantly a 
while, he said, laughing a little, to him- 
self, “Pooh, it’s only a dream.” 

He leaned back in bed, his mind pas- 
sive and without direction. Innumerable 
and diverse thoughts pressed against 
his brain, clamoring for admittance. 
Gradually, out of this confused and 
clamoring mass one thing raised its head 
above the others. By this time Chang 
Wen-an was completely awake. He re- 
gained his power of thought and began 
to recall his dream. Half a month ago 
he had decided, after a period of hesi- 
tation, to ask his commander for an in- 
definite furlough, because of an illness 
which the army surgeon was unable to 
diagnose. His request was duly granted 
and he left his division, which he had 
been with for more than three years, 
and the X war area, where our lines 
jutted irregularly into the enemy’s. 
When he first joined the division he 
was a master sergeant; now he was a 
staff officer with the rank of captain. 
With his papers he received a traveling 
allowance of a thousand dollars and 
another thousand which his commander 
gave him for medical expenses. 

On the eve of his departure his com- 
rades had given him a farewell dinner 
but just as they were warming up to 
their wine, the general alert had been 
sounded. There was nothing unusual 
about such alerts, but on this occasion 
his friends commiserated with him and 
expressed the fear that he might not be 
able to leave the following day. Then 
they congratulated him when the alert 
turned out to be a false alarm. He was 
greatly moved by their solicitude and 
he who was not ordinarily given to 
self-expression had said to them: “If the 
enemy should attack, it matters little if 
I do not get to go. I shall be glad to 
share for another time our common 
destiny!” 

Now on his first night home, the 
bugle call that sounded the fast alert 
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while he was with his division had 
invaded his dreams. 

Chang Wen-an grinned broadly, his 
heart suffused with a delicious happi- 
ness. On his journey home he had been 
trying to figure out how best he could 
make use of the money which he had 
securely sewed up in his pocket. He 
had no trouble in persuading himself 
that there was nothing seriously the 
matter with him, nothing that a good 
rest and good food would not cure. 
He felt that he ought to give the thou- 
sand dollars to his parents and let them 
make some better use of it. He knew 
what his mother wanted. There were 
the repairs to be done to the house, and 
she had been after him to get married. 
As for his father, he knew that he had 
always hoped to buy another ox ever 
since they lost their strong, brindled 
beast in the last civil war, but he had 
never been able to scrape together 
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enough money for the purpose. He vis- 
ioned how his parents«wvould argue over 
their pet projects and how his father 
would say: “Wen-an, my son, the money 
was given to you by your commander 
for medical expenses. You should not 
use it for anything else.” 

As he thus revolved the problem in 
his mind he would put his hand over 
his inside pocket to make-sure that the 
bills he had securely sewed up in it 
were still there. Finally he struck upon 
a wonderful scheme: he would say 
nothing about the money to his parents. 
After resting home a day, he would go 
to the next town where his Uncle Tung 
lived and buy an ox and bring it home 
to his parents as a big surprise. 

The more he thought about his 
scheme and contemplated the effect it 
would produce, the more pleased he 
became. The vision of a beautiful yel- 
low ox with liquid eyes appeared before 
him, lying there in placid contentment, 
chewing its cud with a slow, rhythmic, 
sidewise motion of its lower jaw. He 
could not help laughing out loud at this 
beautiful vision. The laugh woke him to 
reality. Looking up he found the pa- 
pered window now turned a bright 
pink. In the next room his parents were 
up and about, his father coughing, his 
mother emptying something into a 
basket. 

It had been rather late in the day 
when Chang Wen-an reached home. 
His parents, mindful of his need for 
rest after a long journey, had urged him 
to ‘retire early. They themselves, how- 
ever, were too excited to go to bed. 
They spent the evening visiting their 
neighbors and breaking the happy news 
to them. His father even went as far as 
his favorite tea house more than a & 
away and there proudly confided his 
happiness to his cronies. He asked them 
about the rank of staff captain, how 
high it was in the military hierarchy, 
for he was already planning to sell a 
picul of grain and give a feast to cele- 
brate his son’s triumphant return. 

So it was that the news of Chang 
Wen-an’s return was all over the village. 
And before the sun had dissipated the 
morning mist, his house was already 
filled with visitors. They spoke all at 
once and bombarded him with all sorts 
of questions, so that he became flus- 
tered and did not know whom or what 
to answer first. He could only answer in 
the vaguest terms: “Fine, fine, every- 
thing is fine at the front. They are put- 
ting up a good fight. Rations? Of 
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course, that’s fine too. After all, are 
they not right on the front lines?” 

Their gaze embarrassed him. He 
tugged at the end of his coat and was 
as nervous and scared as a prisoner at a 
court-martial. After a while he said 
with some confidence, paraphrasing the 
familiar words which his superior offi- 
cers had often used in exhorting the 
men: “Of course it is not easy at the 
front. It is often quite hard and bitter. 
But then are we not fighting the Japa- 
nese devils? For the sake of the coun- 
try, should we not all bear whatever 
hardships necessary?” Then he stopped 
and smiled lamely. 

Some of the younger visitors pressed 
around Chang Wen-an and asked him 
about men in the village who were at 
the front. 

“I don’t know,” he said after some 
hesitation, shaking his head, and then, 
anticipating their dissatisfaction, he has- 
tily added: “Really I don’t know. You 
have no idea how vast the front is. 
It stretches for a distance of several 
thousand li, and is divided into many 
theaters. Even if we were in the same 
theater, we may not be in the same 
army group, and even if we were in 
the same army group, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of us. If I run into 
anyone from the village at all, it would 
be only by pure accident..” 

“We didn’t think you would know,” 
someone remarked sarcastically. 

“Let us ask him just one more ques- 
tion,” another said, just as Chang Wen- 
an was about to defend himself. “If he 
doesn’t know about this man either, 
then he is truly a lantern with a black 
lacquered shade. Now this man has 
been away over four years and has been 
to many places. He was at the battle of 
Changsha and has been in the prov- 
inces of Hupeh and Kiangsi. He did 
not join the army empty-handed either 
but took with-him four pack horses and 
a helper. Do you know anything about 
him?” 

“That’s right,” chimed in a third. 
“He hasn’t been heard from for more 
than two years now and his son has 
been asking about him everywhere.” 

“What’s his name?” Chang Wen-an 
asked, with the puzzled look of a stu- 
dent confronted with an unexpécted 
question. 

“It’s Chen Hai-ching. He lives on the 
other side of the hill.” 

“Oh, Chen Hai-ching!” Chang Wen- 
an repeated, recalling now that before 
he himself joined the army Chen Hai- 
ching had made himself the chief topic 
of conversation in the neighboring vil- 
lages by offering his services and his 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


MAO DUN is the pen-name of one 
of the best of China’s present-day 
writers. His real name is Shen Yen- 
ping. He took part in the Northern 
Expedition which finally resulted in 
establishing the present Kuomintang 
government. But later, disagreeing 
with the policies of the Kuomintang, 
he retired to devote himself to writ- 
ing. After the appearance of Eclipse 
(1927-1928) a long, three-volume 
novel, he became known as China’s 
most important novelist. The Rain- 
bow and Midnight, which were pub- 
lished later, increased his reputation. 
Revolution is the theme of the first 
two novels, but his latest concerns big 
business in Shanghai. 

Mao Dun knows Western literature 
very well, and although he uses many 
of the devices of American and Eng- 
lish writers, he is at his best when he 
tells a straight story, as he does here. 
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pack horses to the transportation corps, 
leaving behind him an aged mother 
and a wife and son. 

His eyes brightened as he said, 
“Chen Hai-ching! Of course I know 
about him!” Then he stopped abruptly, 
filled with misgivings, for not only had 
he not met the man at the front but he 
had not even had time to think about 
him since he himself entered the serv- 
ices. 

He winced at his own words, tor they 
sounded hollow even to himself. Fortu- 
nately, no one noticed his predicament. 
The man who first asked about Chen 
Hai-ching said with a sigh: “He may be 
all right, but his horses are gone. His 
son got a letter from him year before 
last, saying that two of them were 
bombed to bits by the devil’s airplanes, 
another was killed by a shell, while the 
remaining one got sick and died. You'd 
think that he would come back after 
that, but no. He became a combat sol- 
dier and vowed that he would not come 
back until the last devi] had been driven 
from the land. It’s good to hear you say 
that he is all right. It’s almost two years 
now since his family has heard from 
him.” 

“So—” Chang Wen-an began, but 
when he noticed the eager eyes around 
him, he decided to keep his ignorance 
to himself and said instead: “So he 
hasn’t been heard from for more than 
two years. But he’s all right. Chen Hai- 
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ching is a brave man, a man of iron, 
and a man like that never gets Killed. 
He is a good man, too, and bullets do 
have eyes and will not strike a good 
man.” He became quite excited by his 
own words, though he was not sure 
whether they were true or merely rep- 
resented how he believed things should 
be. “I think he ought to be a private 
first class now, or even a corporal or 
sergeant. Yes, Chen Hai-ching — he is 
a credit to our district.” 

“In that case,” everyone agreed, 
“Heaven still has eyes.” : 

“Of course Heaven has eyes,” Chang 
Wen-an said with emotion. “If not, the 
imperialist aggressors would have con- 
quered the whole world long ago. Let 
me tell you,” he said with upraised 
arm, “there are, after all, more good 
people in the world than evil ones. I 
have met many good men at the front, 
so many. It seems as if all the good 
men are at the front. Though wicked 
people may be having their day now, 
they will not be able to escape Heaven's 
retribution in the end. If they do, their 
children will not.” 

Chang Wen-an spoke with so much 
force and conviction that he appeared 
exhausted. He wiped the sweat off his 
forehead, smiled and spoke no more. 

It was hot and sultry that afternoon. 
The sky looked like a sheet of gray 
cloth that had faded unevenly. The 
road up the hill was not particularly 
steep but by the time Chang Wen-an 
had reached the crest his legs were 
heavy and his breath short. He stopped 
and looked wearily at the fields of grain 
on the hillside as he sat down on a 
rock to rest. It was cooler on the hilltop 
and that gave some relief to the stuffy 
feeling that had oppressed him. Then 
looking back at the road that he had 
just come from and the town that 
wriggled through the long, narrow val- 
ley like a striped caterpillar, the op- 
pressed feeling returned. 

The road ahead was more level but it 


‘was followed by. another hill and he 


must climb that before he could see his 
own village. His mother was probably 
preparing supper at the moment. A 
feeling of tenderness came over him at 
the prospect, but this soon gave way to 
a sense of shame. Although he knew 
his parents had not expected him to 
come back rich and had no inkling of 
the surprise that he had planned for 
them and the purpose of his trip to the 
next town, yet Chang Wen-an could 
not help feeling uneasy and resentful. 

He did not resent Uncle Tung’s jibes 
at his innocence at all. As a matter of 


" (Continued on page 28) ~ 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Released 
vv = through United Artists. Pro- 

duced by Noel Coward. Di- 

rected by David Lean.) 


There is a temptation to say of 
Blithe Spirit — that the British style of 
acting is refreshing. But this is inaccu- 
rate. The comedy in Blithe Spirit is re- 
freshing because the acting is superior, 
not because it is British. Hollywood 
could learn a lot by examining the 
naturalness in approach that is present, 
even in this highly sophisticated com- 
edy. 

The plot is not of great dramatic 
significance. It is merely the fanciful 
story of an author whose happy home 
is disrupted when his first wife returns 
to this world.in spirit form. The story 
is amusing, and the dialogue is clever. 
But it is the acting on which the pic- 
ture wins its laurels. 

Outstanding is the role of Madame 
Arcati, played by Margaret Rutherford. 
Madame Arcati is the spiritualist me- 
dium who, unfortunately, entices the 
author's first wife back to his house- 
hold. Delightfully enough, Madame 
Arcati does not look at all like a me- 
dium. Far from being frail and wil- 
lowy, she is a sturdy, robust lady with 
a hail-fellow-well-met attitude. She has 
a great enthusiasm for things athletic, 
especially bicycling. 

Technicolor adds its bit to the suc- 
cess of the film by enabling the ghosts 
to appear in pale green and yellow. 


SCOTLAND YARD, INVESTI- 
GATOR (Republic. Produced 

and Directed by George 

Blair.) « 


The intrigue in this film revolves 
around the theft of Leonardo da Vinci's 
famous Mona Lisa. The Louvre Mu- 
seum in Paris had sent the painting to 
England for safekeeping when France 
was invaded. Sir Aubrey Smith plays 
the part of the genial old curator of 
London’s National Art Gallery. Erich 
Von Stroheim again is the villain. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “*”Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
*~A Bell For Adano. ““The Clock. 
“~~Rhapsody In Blue. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. 

Comedy: “”*Blithe Spirit. ~~Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. 

Musical: “State Fair. 

Mystery: “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 
¥’’The House on 92nd Street. 

Western: “Sunset In Eldorado. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 





Hang on to the ball. Take a firm 
grip with one end in the middle of 
the palm of. your hand, and the 
other end tucked tightly against 
the inside of your elbow. 


Get going. Know where you’re ex- 
pected to run and go hard! Start 
with short steps. Pump your knees 
high. Carry your weight forward. 


Stay alert. Run with your head up 
and your eyes open. Take full ad- 
vantage of the pattern set up by 
your blockers. 


Keep going. Don’t let down when 
you’re tackled. Lower your shoul- 
ders and drive through. 


“Start off with a good breakfast.” 
That’s another tip from Bernie 
Bierman, champion coach of Min- 
nesota’s Golden Gophers. “Stoke 
up on lots of food-energy and other im- 
portant nourishment, like that well- 
known ‘Breakfast of Champions’. 
Those toasted whole wheat flakes, 
Wheaties—with lots of milk and fruit 
—make a fine training dish. And I no- 
tice Wheatus have a keen flavor that 
rates ace lngh with hungry football 
players.” 


“Wheaties and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered 
trade marks of Gemeral M Ine. 


Get champion coaching on running, passing, 
kicking, tackling, and blocking in Bernie 
Bierman’s new book, “Want to be a Football 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


Champion?” See back of your Wheaties pack- 
age for full information on how to get your 
copy of Bierman’s 32-page football manual. 








E NATION that “freezes” the design of its mili- 
tary planes can write off its Air Force as inferior 
and second-rate. 

The Luftwaffe, for example, was beaten because of 
two things: first, because of overwhelming Allied air- 
craft production . . . and second, because Germany 
was too late in learning the ABC of Air Power... 


What is the ABC of Air Power? 


The ABC of Air Power is a technique introduced in this 
war by the Army and Navy and the American air- 
craft industry. 

In simple language it is the technique of making 
frequent changes in design, during mass production, 
so that the planes we send into combat tomorrow are 
consistently better than those in combat today. 


-Here’s how it works 


A company such as Consolidated Vultee starts mass 


production of a long-range super-bomber—the B-32 
Dominator, let us say... 


The first Dominator to be accepted by the Army Air, 
Forces is probably known as the B-32A. 


But if in a matter of months—or perhaps weeks—: 
so many changes and improvements should be made 
in the design of the Dominator, subsequent models 
would be known as the B-32B. 


Then come more changes . . . and the B-32C would be 
born. This goes on, right down through the alphabet. 


The joker in Air Power 


This miracle of constant improvement during mass 
production—often accomplished while stopping the as- 
sembly lines only momentarily — sounds like an ideal 
way to keep an Air Force at peak efficiency. And it is. 

But there’s another factor to be reckoned with—a factor 
most people didn’t know about in prewar years, or 
simply overlooked. 

That factor is TIME . . . the length of time that 
elapses between the day a new plane is designed and 
the day the first model goes into production. And 
that is the joker in Air Power. 

The fact of the matter is this: It takes anywhere from 
3 to 7 years for a war plane to progress from drawing board 
to combat action. 

We were caught napping when World War II broke 
out, because the nation as a whole was unaware of 
this joker in Air Power. 

But, thanks to a few far-sighted Army and Navy 
officers, and a few members of the aircraft industry 
itself, we were not caught totally unprepared. 


A lesson worth remembering 


Long before Pearl Harbor, it was obvious that.if.we'ever 
did go to war against Japan it would_be a war.in 





It must be clear to every thinking person that. 
America must never again invite disaster by lagging 
behind any nation in aeronautical research and 
development. 


f | Air Power! 


which mobile, floating airfields—flat-tops—would 
play a dominant part. 


So, starting as far back as 1927, the Navy and the Air Power is Peace Power ° 


aircraft industry began to experiment with carrier- 


based dive bombers. In 1939—12 years later—the Today, no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport. 








In a world so small, there can be no peace, no 
security, unless we are prepared to defend ourselves 
against attack from the air. 


That is why constant and continuing aeronautical 
research and development—on the part of the Army, 
the Navy, and the aircraft industry—is an insurance 
policy on the life of the nation. 

And we must not let a single premium lapse! 








LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


plane born of these experiments was approved for IN THE AIR! 
mass production. But even then, it wasn’t ready fer combat 
until 1943! 


Similarly, our finest Navy fighter planes saw 
combat action for the first time 2 years or more after 
Pearl Harbor — even though they had been in various 
stages of development and undergoing test flights 
long before Japan struck, 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fiq, 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Lovisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircratt 
Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City,N.C. Wer Production Council 
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CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO PRIVATEER CATALINA VALIANT SENTINEL 
‘Pon American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport pstrol bomber seorch plane patrol bomber basic trainer “Flying Jeep” 

















“ON SURIBACHI—The grimfaced 
Marine in the foreground, with 
the poised carbine, forms a fitting 
ad of honor as Marines of the 

Oy oe Marine Regiment 
raise the American Flagon the vol- 
cano mountain, Mount Suribachi, 
on the southern tip of Iwo Jima 


Illustration based on 
Official Marine Photograph 


eft 
shown at right) with brass case “tops"! 
small bore competition. 
MODEL 73 
TARGET RIFLE 
The Model 75 was developed for target 


] p for who 
want a dependable accurate small bore 
rifle at moderate Weighing ap- 
proximately 8 Ibs. 10 oz., complete with 
sights and sling strap, it’s o full man's 
size rifle. 





America always has been a nation of rifle- 
men. To be able to hit what you shoot at 


* gives you a feeling of confidence—and 


many hours of pleasure when you’re shoot- 
- ing for sport. 
Many schools nowadays have a riflery 
training program. If your school does not, 
why not talk to your coach about getting 
this character-building sport under way? 
When you do, start right...with 
Winchester guns and ammunition. Just 
as the Winchester Carbine in the picture 
has proved itself on world battlefronts, so 
have Winchester rifles demonstrated their 
superior qualities on the range. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


WINCHESTER 


SHOTGUNS 
BOSS Cone ee 


SHOTSHELLS 


RITFits 


CARTRIDGES 
BATTERIES . ROLLER SKATES 





ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Button Pushers 


Ever hear of the Lazarfeld-Stanton 
Program Analyzer? This gadget takes 
the guesswork out of sponsoring a radio 
program. If a sponsor wants to make 
sure his program will click with the 
radio audience, he can pretest his show 
with the L.S.P.A. A cross-section audi- 
ence is chosen. Each member of the 
group is given a small gadget to register 
his reaction. If he likes what he hears, 
he pushes a green button. If he doesn’t, 
he jabs a red button. The button push- 
ings are recorded. Then, a graph is 
made to show the sponsor just when 
his program was .on the beam or on 
the pan. 

Harvest of Stars (NBC, Sun., 2 p.m., 
E.S.T.) was one of the first programs 
to be pretested before going on the air. 
Raymond Massey is master of cere- 
monies, Howard Barlow conducts a 70- 
piece orchestra, Lynn Murray directs 
the chorus, and guest stars abound. If 
this is what pretesting can do for pro- 
gram quality, we're for bigger and bet- 
ter red and green buttons. 


Students “Air” Opinions 


Do you believe that the United Na- 
tions Organization will prevent another 
world war during your lifetime? 

Four high school student editors, 
representing Scholastic’s Institute of 
Student Opinion will discuss this ques- 
tion during Bob Emery’s Rainbow 
House program on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8rd (MBS, 10:30 a.m., E.S.T.). 
Results of the nationwide poll on this 
question, recently conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, will be 
announced, Tune in, if you like to hear 
verbal fireworks by high school stu- 
dents. 

Going, Going — 

Veteran master of ceremonies, Dave 
Elman, is now holding forth on an 
unusual program—the Radio Auction 
Show (MBS, Mon., 10 p.m., E.S.T.). 
Listeners throughout the country who 
own valuable objects and collector's 
items turn such treasures over to Elman. 
Any member of the radio audience may 
compete in the bidding by mail. 

The objects for sale cover a wide 
range. George M. Cohan’s violin, Goeb- 
bels’ sword, Mark Twain’s writing 
desk, a pair of dice belonging to Hitler, 
Robert Burns’ personal notebook, and 
Lincoln’s draft of the 13th Amendment. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Fireproof Fuel 
There is a new safety fuel for aircraft 
that is so resistant to accidental ignition 
that a lighted match can be dropped in 
without causing a fire. It does not form 
inflammable vapors unless it is at a tem- 
perature above 100° Fahrenheit. 


Penicillin Sundae 
Navy doctors are now using penicillin 
mixed with ice cream to treat throat 
and mouth infections. They have used 
the compound in a number of serious 
cases with excellent results. Strep in- 
fections, trench, mouth, acute tonsilitis, 
and scarlet fever have all been cured 
with ten doses of the mixture. “Hi there, 
Doc. Make ours with marshmallow and 
pecans!” 
“Come, Josephine, — 
Macy’s department store in New 
York City has scooped the other firms 
once again. This time they're selling 
airplanes across their counters. Already! 
This new model private plane is called 
the Ercoupe and sells for $2,994. It’s a 
low-wing monoplane, carries two peo- 
ple plus 50 to 60 pounds of baggage. 
Engine, 75 h.p.; wing span, 30 ft.; 
length, 20 ft. 9 in.; height, 5 ft. 11 in. 
Macy’s advertises: “Ercoupe is as easy 
to handle as your family car.” Ercoupe 
is a “certified spinproof plane.” If you 
can handle a steering wheel, a throttle, 
and a brake, you can learn to fly Er- 
coupe safely in less time than it took 
you to learn to drive a car. 


Good-bye Barnacles 
If you or your friends have ever had 
a sailboat, you know how much time is 
consumed each spring by sanding down 
the bottom and repainting. Now there’s 
a new plastic paint that solves this old, 
sailor's problem. It makes ship bottoms 
so slick that the most persistent bar- 
nacle can’t take hold. It provides pro- 
tection for 2 to 5 years. All the Navy’s 
big ships have been coated with it, and 
the formula has been a war secret. 
Light-Switch Light 
How many times have you bruised 
yourself considerably falling over chairs 
as you fumbled for the light button in 
a dark room? You can now have a tiny 
light installed below your light switch. 
This light turns on automatically when- 
ever the other lights are turned off. It’s 
trade name is “Lumi-Nite,” and it costs 
only 2 cents a year to operate. 
— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
Have you heard of something that's “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic 
ozines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Share exciting travel experiences of your school 
teams. ..See all the big games...Take part in 
thrilling performances between halves — You 
can, if you join the school band! With the 
band you'll go places, make friends, and be popu- 


lar... You'll get more fun out of living! 
FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


This thrilling book—‘Fun and Popularity 
Through Music”— is packed with scores of 
ideas and examples showing how you can en- 
joy the advantages and opportunities which 
music training provides... How playing an 
instrument can help you through college ! 
Twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn deal- 
er, or write direct to Conn. No obligation. 
Cc. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, IND. 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., 10208 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
Send FREE Book—“Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 
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CITY. 

















Heaven Has Eyes 
(Continued ) 


fact, he was rather grateful to the red- 
nosed old man for being frank with him, 
fer having taken the lid off the putrid 
sewers and given him a glimpse of the 
true condition of things back at home. 
He was taken aback a little when the 
old man told him that his thousand dol- 
lars would only buy half of one leg of 
an ox, but he got over that quickly 
enough. What he could not easily get 
over was what Uncle Tung told him of 
some of the townspeople, of the wealth 
that some of them had amassed, of ex- 
travagance and _ wastefulness. The 
stories shocked and disgusted him. He 
was disturbed by a host of perplexing 
thoughts, and toward the end of their 
interview he only half heard what Uncle 
Tung was saying to him. Finally, he left 
the town and trudged up the road that 
led to his own village, his heart filled 
with bitterness. 

His steps quickened, for now he 
wanted to get home as soon as he could. 
He needed consolation now. But when 
he recalled Uncle Tung’s words — “It 
will only buy half of one leg of an ox” — 
he became less eager. Unconsciously he 
felt the bills in his pocket. They were 


still intact, as he had found them on in- 
numerable occasions in the past, but 
they meant nothing to him now. 

Just as he was about to enter his vil- 
lage, a man came dashing toward him 
and greeted him with obvious warmth 
and excitement. Chang We-an, however, 
did not know him. The young man’s 
face was flushed and he began to talk 
away at Chang Wen-an at a great rate. 
Soon the latter began to realize that the 
young man was Chen Hai-ching’s son. 
He had been to Chang’s house and had 
hurried hither to meet the soldier so 


* that he could learn more about his 


father without delay. 

“Ah, so you are Chen Hai-ching’s 
son, eh? Your father is the man who 
joined the army with four pack horses?” 

He caught something of the young 
man’s joy and excitement. He forgot 
that he had not seen Chen Hai-ching at 
all, that he did not even know where he 
was. “He is quite a man. He is a hero,” 
he said to the young man enthusiasti- 
cally. “He is so brave . . . That’s right, 
he is a sergeant now, sure.” He answered 
the young man’s questions without the 
slightest hesitation, as if he had not 
himself made up the story for the bene- 
fit of the villagers that very morning. 

Needless to say, everything that 
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THE LINK was never made to fly. It is 
man’s first successful attempt to simu- 
late airplane flight on the ground. 
More than twenty years of experiment 
and improvement have made today’s 
Link Trainer an engineering marvel. 
THE MODERN LINK gives you the 
“feel” of flight. You see and sense for 
yourself how a plane acts in the air, 
how it responds to power and con- 


trols. You learn the flying terms and 
what they mean to a pilot. You become 


Thi 1S LEONARDO'S 
AY FLYING MACHINE 


This IS LIN K’S 


familiar with the marvelous instru- 
ments which have contributed so much 
to flying safety. 

THE LINK is the standard training 
device of the air forces and the air- 
lines. Soon Link instruction will be 
available to all. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, New York. Makers of Link 
Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers, and 
other devices contributing to the safety 
of flight. 


Link Training is your first step into the FLYING AGE 





Chang Wen-an had invented about 
Chen Hai-ching had reached the ears 
of the latter's son, The young man be- 
lieved every word of it, and because of 
his joy, he had spent the greater part of 
the day looking for Chang Wen-an so 
that he could hear the story over again 
from the original source. 

The two men had by this time ap. 
proached one of the thatched houses, 
To the right of the door was an aban. 
doned trough for watering horses, 
“This is where we live,” the young man 
said. “Please come in for a while, for 
my grandmother wants to talk to you. 
She won't be happy until she has heard 
the story from you herself.” 

Chang Wen-an suddenly realized 
that he was now the victim of his own 
white lie. What should he do? Should 
he keep up the fiction and elaborate 
upon it or make a clean confession to 
Chen Hai-ching’s son? Before he could 
make up his migd, the young man had 
dragged him into the house. 

He was immediately besieged with 


. questions and expressions of gratitude 


and welcome. It was some timé before 
he could make out the features of the 
old lady before him and the form of a 
sickly middle-aged woman lying on a 
bed in a corner of the room. He an- 
swered their questions listlessly, only 
half comprehending what he heard. 
Again the feeling of a prisoner before a 
bar returned to him. Then collecting 
Himself, he asked the young man, “Who 
is the sick one there?” 

“My mother,” the young man an- 
swered. 

“Almost a year now,” the old lady 
said. ' 

“We can’t afford to get a doctor and 
we have nothing to buy medicine with.” 
She went on recounting her troubles. 
Their rice allowance was enough for 
their subsistence but it left nothing for 
emergencies. Then one had to have 
clothes. It cost as much to buy enough 
thread for sewing one garment as it 
used to cost for two complete garments. 

“Mother’s illness is partly due to her 
worries,” the son put in. “She feels 
much better today after hearing the 
good news.” 

“That's right. Thanks to Heaven and 
Earth that he is all right,” the old lady 
said, her wrinkles relaxing a little. 
“Buddha does protect good people. Mr. 
Chang, our Hai-ching is a very honest 
and good man, you can ask anyone. | 
am over seventy years old and have 
seen a great deal in my time. A good 
man always gets his reward some day. 

“That's right, a good man always 
gets his reward,” the sick woman 
echoed, as if in prayer. 

Chang Wen-an had by this time fully 
collected his wits. He was cheered by 
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the happiness of the three generations 
of the Chens but he was at the same 
time a little perturbed and he hardly 
dared to contemplate the possibility of 
being unable to keep up the fiction. He 
became fully aware what a terrible 
thing it would be if the truth came out. 
This realization made him resolute: he 
decided that he would continue to lie 
to the end. 

He began to tell them about Chen 
Hai-ching, making things up as he 
went, faltering a little now and then. 
He boldly gave Chen Hai-ching a 
bright future and located him by divi- 
sion, battalion and company, and 
named the place where he was sta- 
tioned. The three generations of the 








but she was unable to, as if choking 
with emotion. After a moment she said, 
turning to her grandson, “Didn't I say 
that sooner or later Heaven will re- 
ward a good man?” 

The sick woman wept. The son stood 
transfixed with the bills in his hand. 

Chang Wen-an sighed with relief, as 
it a burden had been taken off his 
shoulders. Standing up, he said, “Yes, a 
good heart always gets its reward soon- 
er or later. You had better get some 
medicine with the money.” 

Chang, Wen-an fled from the room 
amid expressions of gratitude of the 
three generations of the Chens. He hur- 
ried up the slope and did not stop until 
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he was in sight of his own village. He 
rubbed his eyes as if waking from a 
dream and asked himself, “What have 
I done?” Then unconsciously he put his 
hand over his inside pocket and said, “I 
can say now that I have disposed of 
the money that the commander gave 
me in a suitable fashion.” Then looking 
back at the Chens’ house he said with 
determination, “I must report the mat- 
ter to the commander and ask him to 
locate Chen Hai-ching for them.” 

Whereupon he dashed down the 
slope as if on an urgent mission. 





Reprinted by permission of Mademoi- 
selle and the author. 





Chens listened to him intently. After 
Chang Wen-an finished, they were silent 
and solemn. 

Suddenly the grandmother asked, 
“Mr. Chang, didn’t our Hai-ching give 
you a letter to bring back when he left 
you?” 

' Chang Wen-an was startled at the 
question. He began to tug at the end 
of his coat as was his habit when em- 
barrassed. Then by accident his hand 
came in contact with the wad of bills 
in his pocket. An idea flashed into his 
mind. He had no time to give it a 
second thought, but with one. hand 
pressed on his pocket, he raised the 
other much as an officer does when he 
wishes to command attention and said 
clearly and loudly, “I have no letter, 
but I brought some money from him.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the grandmother 
and the grandson, and a sigh came 
from the sick woman. 

With flushed face and quickened 
heart Chang Wen-an took a wad of 
bills from his inside pocket, still in the 
same oiled paper with which he had 
wrapped it half a month ago. Hurriedly 
he tore open the paper and began to 
run through the pile of bills with shak- 
ing fingers. But halfway through the 
pile, a wry smile flitted across his face, 
and with determined movement he 
thrust the whole batch into the hands 
of Chen Hai-ching’s son. 

“How much is it?” asked the son, 
obviously impressed. 

“A thousand,” Chang Wen-an an- 
swered and then added with a wry face, 
“perhaps enough to buy half of one leg 
of an ox.” 

“Buddha be praised,” the old lady 
said. “But how did he get so much 
money?” 

Chang Wen-an looked around” the 
room as if seeking for a suitable an- 
swer. His eyes came upon an old saddle 
hanging on the wall and he said: “It 
was given to him by the government to 
compensate for his horses.” 





The old lady started to say something 


How to get in wrong 






1. At schooltime, wear a wilted collar and 
a scraggly tie. Profs are crazy about the in- 
formal air a sloppy student gives a class- 
room. Note: To avoid the trim looks of the 
@uy above, avoid Arrow Shirts and Ties. 
The Arrow label means a perfect knot 
under a flawless collar. 


Ph ae 
3. On your next date, wear a shirt that’s 
a@ cross between a pup tent and a pillow 
case. It’s sure to make your girl look else- 
where. Note: To stay shy of the neat-as-a- 
pin effect displayed above, keep away from 
Arrows. Arrow Shirts fit just right, look 
grand with Arrow Ties. 





with the right people - 





2. When friends drop in, wear a shirt with 
buttons missing. It’s Joads of fun playing 
host with one hand and closing the gap 
with the other! Note: This situation is nigh 
unto impossible for the guy above. He's 
attired in a disgustingly handsome Arrow 
Shirt whose buttons are anchored on. 





4. . . . oR, if you'd rather be on the credit 
side of these fine people, call on -your 
Arrow dealer. He has a collection of 
Arrow Shirts and Ties that they—and you 
—will like. Sanforized-labeled (less than 
1% shrinkage). Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES f 


Underwear * Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 














HIS is a continuation of the Jam Session in the October 22nd 
issue of Senior Scholastic. ft’s a hot session, touched off by 
two recent articles on teen-agers in Life Magazine and a March 


of Time on “Teen-Age Girls.” 


The teen-agers, through Jam Session, are still talking 
back! See below for representative comments. 

The question for the next Jam Session will be: WHAT 
ARE YOUR FAVORITES IN ENTERTAINMENT? What sort 
of movies do you like best? What sort of radio programs do you 
prefer? What’s your favorite type of music? Records? And why 
do you choose them as favorites? 

Write your opinions and mail them not later than Novem- 
ber 2nd to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If you do not wish your name printed, 
please say so, but all letters must be signed with name and 


school address. — Gay Head. 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 


What Is Your Opinion of Your 
Own Generation — The Teen-Agers? 


Teen-agers of today are greatly mis- 
understood, judging by Life’s descrip- 
tion of them. I strongly disagree with 
Life’s statement that teen-age girls “live 
in a world all their own — a lovely, gay, 
enthusiastic, funny and blissful society 
almost untouched by war.” 

What about our brothers, fathers, 
and close friends who went away to 
war? Many of them will never return 
and those who come back may be 
changed. 

I speak for many girls in smal] towns 
when I say that we think a great deal 
about the deeper and more important 
things in life: religion; economic and 
social problems. Perhaps we haven't 
solved any of them, but we're trying. 
Isn’t that something? 


Jean Rancourt 
Solon (Maine) High School 


Although we do keep up with the 
latest jive, jitterbug steps, and fads, we 
also follow the news closely. After 
homework is finished, we listen to news 
broadcasts and read the papers (not the 
funnies). We are vitally concerned with 
all news pertaining to building a lasting 


"Robert Lawhorn 
Arsenal Tech. H. $., Indianapolis, Ind. 


What do .. think of my own genera- 
tion? According to the “experts,” we 
don’t even think! What did those “ex- 
perts” think of their own generation? 
What did they do? I know what my 
mother did. She danced the Buggy Bear 
(what a queer name!); she sighed at 
the sight of Rudolph Valentino; she fell 
for a kid who wore a beaver coat and 
said “23 skidoo!” and “Oh, you kid!” 


Marion Doro 
Ocala (Fla.) High School 


Untouched by war—when our 
friends and relatives went into the 
armed forces? Why did we wear our 
old clothes and collect scrap paper, fats, 
and usable clothing? Certainly not for 
glamour! Those daily letters — did we 
write only for our morale? Those bonds 
we bought with spending money — was 
our interest only fmancial and personal? 

Judy Lateiner = 
James Monroe. H. S., New York, N. Y. 


No other generation has responded to 
the responsibility thrust upon our shoul- 
ders by our parents’ war. We were left 
to grow up by ourselves and use our 
own resources. If I know anything about 
us, we'll come out of this war period, 
not a bunch of juvenile delinquents, but 
resourceful, useful citizens. 

Tracy Wolfe 
Jackson H. S., Charleston, W. Va. 


lon 


If people would only stop and look at 
us from every angle, they wouldn't 
reach the usual conclusions. Certainly 
the youth of yesterday had a ‘special 
dress of their own and we don’t always 
wear sloppy clothes. 


Ann Drumm 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y 


So the teen-age boy is supposed to 
“sky-lark” his time away? I wonder if 
the average adult knows that during this 
supposed “sky-larking” time some of 
our most serious discussions take place. 


James Southerland 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) High Schoo! 


We are not oblivious to the rest of 
the world. On the contrary, the prob- 
lems of society interest us to the point 
where we plan professions that directly 
aid mankind (medicine, social work, 
and education). For hours we discuss 
minority group problems, politics, and 
the various aspects of war and peace. 
Is this the chattering of ignorant chil- 
dren? 


Joan Haykin 
Wilson H.-S., Washington, D. C. 


Magazines find that readers eat up in- 
dividualized cases so they play them up 
as general youth problems. Sure, we like 
a good time . . . but we also like science 
and mechanics. 


J. A. Seaton 
Wellington (Kansas) High Schoo! 


On one thing I do agree with the 
March of Time —that no one under- 
stands us. They have proven that! 


Beverly Janov 
Chicago, Illinois 


My answer is this: 
My grandad, viewing earth’s worn cogs. 
Said “Youth is going to the dogs!” 
His grandad in his house of logs 
Said “Youth is going to the dogs!” 
His grandad in the Flemish bogs 
Said “Youth is going to the dogs!” 
Here’s one thing I have to state, 
The dogs have had a good long wait! 


Christine Scharling 
Tech. H. S., Springfield, Mass. 
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|. JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The Japanese cult of emperor- 
worship is related to: (a) Buddhism; 
(b) Shinto; (c) Confucianism. 

2. Molotov has asked that control of 
japan be by: (a) the Big 3; (b) the 
Big 5; (c) all nations with Pacific in- 
terests. 

3. The new Japanese government is 
headed by Premier: (a) Higashi-Kuni; 
(b) Hideki Tojo; (c) Kijuro Shidehara. 

4. As Supreme Allied Commander, 
MacArthur has been ordered to: (a) 
formulate U. S. policy in Japan; (b) 
support the existing Japanese govern- 
ment; (c) carry out the policy set by 
the President. 

5. Japan will be reduced to: (a) her 
tour home islands; (b) the area she 
held in 1940; (c) the island of Honshu. 


i. SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. War plants will be disposed of by 
the: (a) Commerce Department; (b) 
RFC; (c) Department of the Interior. 

2. The Surplus Property Act aims to 
sell plants to: (a) small local concerns; 
(b) existing large companies; (c) any 
company or individual wanting them. 

3. President Truman named as Sur- 
plus Property Administrator: (a) Har- 
old Burton; (b) Stuart Symington; (c) 
Henry Wallace 

4. First chance to buy surplus con- 
sumer goods goes to: (a) established 
wholesalers; (b) individual consumers; 
(c) federal, state, and municipal agen- 
C1eS 

5. In fixed-price sales, ceiling prices 
are set by: (a) the OPA; (b) the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator; (c) the 
Commerce Department. 


. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


C ‘cae each sentence by writing in 
the correct word or phrase. 

|. Tom Clark has jus* been ap- 
pointed U. S. 

2. He succeeds Francis 

3. The Committee 
was set up to investigate war contract 
violations. 

4. At one time Clark was a special 
«assistant to enforce the 
Anti-Trust Act. 

5. He was also in charge of entore- 
ing labor policies under the Fair Labor 
Act. 











IV. THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The continental shelf is a vast 
plain: (a) along the coast above sea- 
level; (b) just beyond the off-shore 
slope; (c) on the central area of the 
continent. 

2. The surface of the shelf is: (a) 
bare bedrock; (b) cqvered with vege- 
tation; (c) sandy and anfertile. 

3. Inland oil deposits prove the ex- 
istence in ancient times of: (a) tropical 
swamps; (b) huge mountain ranges; 
(c) vast seas. 

4. The U. S. has claimed exclusive 
rights to our Continental Shelf’s: (a) 
fishing grounds; (b) mineral resources; 
(c) shipping lanes. 

5. Plankton is a name used for: (a) 
tiny plants and animals in the sea; (b) 
undersea oil wells; (c) divers’ helmets. 


V. JOHN ERICSSON 


Complete each sentence by writing 
in the correct word or phrase. 


1. John Ericcson was born in —— 


2. In America he built the Princeton, 


the first 
warship. 

3. He also designed an armored ship 
called the oar use 
during the Civil] War. 

4. This ship defeated the South's 
ship, the . in 
1862. 

5. Its revolving iron tower carried 
two 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Japanese Occupation 
“U. S. Occupies Japan,” 
"45. : 
“Our Own Baedeker” (Japan), New 
Yorker, Sept. 1, °45 (p. 14). 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


litigation (lit i gad shin) a lawsuit or 
judicial dispute. 

monitor (mon i tér) a large and strong 
lizard, “armored” with small scales 
(whence the name of the ship). 

Pierre Laval (pyér la val). 

Sir Walter Citrine (si trgn) heads British 
Trade Union Congress. 

Louis Saillant (loo e si yon) Secretary- 
General, World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Note: “Nn” indicates that the vowel 
preceding it is “nasalized”; try holding 
your nose as you pronounce ‘the syllable — 
it will give you an idea of the proper 
sound. The “t” is not pronounced. 


-propelled 














Life, Sept. 10, 


Superwoman 

At a recent shipyard launching, the 
woman who was to christen the boat 
was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions, lady?” 
asked the shipyard manager, just before 
the ceremony. 

“Yes,” she replied meekly. “How 
hard do I have to hit it to knock it into 
the water?” 


P Enemy Agent 

This is about a censor who held up 
a letter from a doughboy to his girl back 
in the states. The letter seemed innocent 
enough. But it was the salutation that 
bothered the official. It read, “Dear 
C5H7SO8N.” The letter went the 
rounds, but no one could make any- 
thing of it. Finally a chemist, checking 
for invisible ink, fead the salutation and 
chuckled. Because, you see, that hap- 
pens to be the chemical formula for 
saccharine! Jack Benny 














nd youll have lamp that's fant 

press the button and it lights! 18- 

pane one AR Rw 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
ofbrown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 
watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 
plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely , money will be refunded, 


Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 
‘ Miied’ chops Ay wickely caine d and 

for G. |. training. Days, Eve- 
nings agd Time. Men and Women. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 Sevth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illincis 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
»s FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as Teceived 


from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
and 











gest value 


able! Price only i10c to serious “approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP C CO. Dept. 12, Semestowa, Wee York 


School Classmates the best line 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
. Lowest ever offered. We 


Your cards FREE! 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD, SALT 


like wild- 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. ' 
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1. Orthopedically correct wedge 2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
maintains proper alignment of cushion under sensitive area 
the bones of the foot. of the foot. 


Not right now, but some day we'll be making athletic shoes ° 

that are different. They'll be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with ® hd 
«“P.F” Posture Foundation—a special Built-in feature that 

aids your athletic performance and development. 


Here’s why you'll go for Canvas Rubber Soled Shoes with “P-F”: 
1. “P-F” keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal 
position. 
2. “P-F” guards against flat feet. 


3. “P-F” avoids strained, tired leg muscles. ‘cc . 99 
; Aen means “Posture Foundation 
Coaches agree that an athlete is only as good as his feet. S Patented Feature found only 
That’s why you boys and girls will go for this different kind in Canvas Shoes made by 
of athletic shoe with the patented feature, “P-F.” Watch for B. F. Goodrich 


them. Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F” or 
are really worth waiting for. HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 





TEACHERS EDITION 


THE SURPLUS PROPERTY PROBLEM 
A Unit for This Week 


OU may remember seeing pictures of huge stockpiles of 

ammunition, machinery, food and other equipment stacked 
up in preparation for some important invasion. The caption 
under the photographs may have told you that all this maté- 
riel was necessary just to keep one division going for one 
week. Multiply this amount by the number of divisions over- 
seas and the number of weeks of war, and the figures are 
surely staggering. During hostilities, Uncle Sam was the big- 
gest buyer the world has ever known. He was also the world’s 
biggest manufacturer and employer. 

Now that the war is over, Uncle Sam has a new role: he 
is a super-salesman. Not all the material which he bought 
was used up or destroyed. Even more important than these 
goods are the factories which made them. How can the 
Government liquidate this wartime business without disrupt- 
ing our national economy? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Before assigning the article on surplus property for careful 
study, present the problem to your class as simply as you can. 
Don’t let your students sidetrack you into vague pipedreams 
about the jeeps they hope to drive, the walkie-talkies they 
expect to own. American ingenuity will find plenty of civilian 
uses for the goods Uncle Sam has to sell. The big problem is 
not what to sell, but how and to whom. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Be sure you have the general outline of points to be dis- 
cissed clearly in your mind before the class starts. Here are 
some of the major questions: Many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the South and West, developed huge factories and 
industries during the war where formerly the industrial 
capacity was small. Should the Government sell these fac- 
tories to local concerns which would work in competition 
with the older Eastern firms, or should large existing corpora- 
tions be allowed to buy them, thus risking the danger of 
monopolistic control? 

Should the Government, which bought the goods and fac- 
tories with taxpayers’ money, try to salvage as much money 
as possible out of the sales, or should an effort be made to 
raise the nation’s standard of living by selling cheaply to 
those who otherwise could not afford to buy? This would cut 
Government receipts, but would avoid competition with pri- 
vate sellers. 

These are big questions; be sure you allow plenty of time 
to discuss them. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


100 BILLION DOLLAR AUCTIONEER 

1. What special organizations and individuals will get a 
chance to buy consumer goods ahead of regular dealers? 

2. What various selling methods are used by the Govern- 
ment in disposing of surplus property? 

8. About what proportion of the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity is represented in Government-owned factories? 

For Further Reference: “The War Inventory,” Fortune, 
September, 1944; “Guidebook to Surplus Disposal,” Busi- 
ness Week, May 26 and June 2, 1945; “A Material Reserve,” 
R. H. Monk, Commonweal, June 8, 1945; “Disposal of Sur- 
plus Property to. Educational Institutions,” Education for 
Victory, April 3, 1945; “Clearing Out War Surpluses; Fixed 
Price for Quick Sale,” United States News, September 21, 
1945. 


WHAT’S OUR SCORE IN JAPAN? 


1. What were Allied objectives for Japan as set forth in 
the Potsdam Declaration? 

_2. What additional directives were included in the docu- 
ment on Post-Surrender Policy drafted by “SWING”? 

3. What steps have been taken to re-educate Japan? 

For Discussion: To what extent has the American policy 
set for Japan already been carried out? 

For Further Reference: “Our Japanese Policy,” Thomas 
Reynolds, New Republic, September 10, 1945; “How to 
Treat the Japanese,” John F. Embree, New York Times 


_ Magazine, September 9, 1945; America’s Far Eastern Pol- 


icy, T. A. Bisson, Macmillan, 1945, $3.00; Nippon: the 
Crime and Punishment of Japan, Willis Lamott, John Day, 
1944, $2.50. 


THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


1. Name some of the valuable products contained in the 
continental shelf and in the waters above it. 

2. Drilling for submarine oil is a difficult and costly 
process, Why is the U. S. interested in such wells? 

Activity: Look up a diagram of the continental shelf in 
any good geology textbook or in one of the references 
listed below. Make a clay model, showing coastal slope, con- 
tinental shelf, and underwater ravines. 

For Further Reference: “Diving for Oil,” Allen W. Elliott, 
Popular Mechanics, June, 1945; “Our Global Ocean — Last 
and Vast Frontier,” F. Barrows Colton, National Geographic, 
January, 1945; “The Oceans: They Rule the Earth and Hold 
Most of Its Life,” Life, May 31, 1943. 


Next Week: Special Number on AUSTRALIA 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 5, 1945 


SPECIAL NUMBER ON AUSTRALIA 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

The Down-Under Continent; The Story of the Aus- 
tralian People; Australia’s Labor Government; How the 
Aussies Earn Their Living; A Yank’s-Eye View of 
Australia; Australian Wild Life on Stamps; Pictorial 
Map; Australian Leaders, Sports, Oddities. 


For English Classes: 
Australian Literature, by Gavin Casey 
Excerpt from The Timeless Land, by Eleanor Dark. 
Australian Poetry, Songs, and Slang. 
The Drover’s Wife, a story by Henry Lawson. 











FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 


HEAVEN HAS EYES 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Is Chang’s first plan for spending his money a good 
one? 

2. Why doesn’t it work? 

3. Why does Chang pretend to know more than he does 
about men and events at the war front? 

4. What makes Chang keep up the pretense of knowing 
about Chen Hai-ching? 

5. Does the end of the story seem to you { a happy or a 
sad one? 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF A NEW WORLD 


1. Do you think the trainer handled a beginner in the 
right way? 

2. How would you describe the feelings of this beginner 
while in the air for the first time? 

3. What have you learned from this article that would be 
useful to you if you wanted to learn to fly? 


HALLOWE'EN — HOW COME? 


Are you superstitious? Will you walk under a ladder? If 
you break a mirror do you expect to have seven years of 
bad luck? Most people still have two or three pet supersti- 
tions, often without realizing it. What are yours? Make a 
list of things you believe in, or do almost without thinking 
of them, which have no logical cause. These are hang-overs 
from times when people really believed that supemeterel 
forces controlled their lives. 

In the old days there were sayings to be used to defend 
yourself against powers that you didn’t understand and cer- 
tainly couldn’t control. I think you'd find one of them 
interesting. Here it is: “From ghoulies and ghosties and 
three leggety beasties and things that go bump in the night, 
good Lord deliver us.” 

There are several good musical records you might play for 
a Hallowe'en party or assembly: “Danse Macabre,” Saint- 
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Saens; “Night on Bald Mountain,” Moussorgsky; “Todten 
Tanz,” Liszt; “Fantastic Symphony,” Berlioz. You may re- 
member “Night on Bald Mountain” from Disney’s Fantasia. 


YOUR SEARCH FOR NEW WORDS 


Select a well-written paragraph from something the class 
has read recently. Ask pupils to rewrite it, keeping the 
thought as closely as possible to the original, but trying not 
to use the words the author used. Which words do they have 
most difficulty in finding substitutes for? Can they say as 
much in as few words or ate the rewrites of the paragraph 
more wordy than the original? Have they expressed the au- 
thor’s meaning as precisely as he did? 

“First Glimpse of a New World” is a good illustration of 
the fact that as soon as you begin'to learn something new, 
you learn new words to express it. Ask each pupil to make 
up a short list of words connected with some one of his hob- 
bies. Read the lists to the class and see how many.can give 
the meanings of the words. 


SAPPHO AND THE ROUND TABLE 


Perhaps when the class has read and talked about the 
poems in this week’s issue you can encourage them to go on 
and put into words pictures and feelings of their own. Don't 
try for extended or finished form at first. Even the most 
prosaic pupil may produce a lovely phrase or line. Kerry 
Bachler’s titles may suggest images: sunset, dusk, death. 
Make pupils feel that it is important for them to put into 
words the experience exactly as it came to them, no matter 
how small or apparently unimportant. Try to bring them to 
understand that good words grow out of experience. Fine 
sounding phrases may be empty and meaningless. 


TREASURE HUNT 


From time to time on this page, we are going to round up 
allusions from the current week’s issue, on which ambitious 
students may enjoy doing extra research. These words all 
have stories back of them. Understanding them is not essen- 
tial to the over-all idea of the pieces in which they occur, but 
knowing them makes the author’: meaning clearer. Also they 
are good coin of the literary realm, well worth having in your 
intellectual pocket. Some may already be there. Here they 
are for this week: Lethe, Druids, Lilliputian, Hesperus. 
Pierian. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


1. 1-b, 2-b, 3-c, 4-c, 5-a. 

II 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a. 

III. 1-Attorney General, 
5-Standards. 

IV. 1-b, 2-b, 3-c; 4-b, 5-a. 

V_ 1-Sweden, 2-screw, 3-Monitor, 4-Merrimac, 5-guns. 


2-Biddle, 3-Truman, 4-Shermin, 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. 1-d; 2-a; 3-d; 4-b; 5-b. 

Il. 1-R; 2-Gr; 3-C; 4-R; 6-R; 7-G; 8-C. 

Ill. The words should appear in the paragraph in this order: 
ce, d, b, a, e, f. The order of the last two may be reversed. 

IV. 1-f; 2-d; 3-b; 4-e; 5-a; 6-c. 

V. 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-a; 7-d; 8-c; 9-2; 10-a. 
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American Education Week—November [I-17 


CHOLASTIC MAG. 
AZINES are happy 

to welcome to their 
Anniversary party an- 
other “25 - year - old.” 
Back in 1921, the year 
after our first issue ap- 
peared, American Edu- 
cation Week was born, 
and since that time it 








has grown to be a great 
annual _ nation - wide 
celebration of the ideals 
of free public educa- 
tion. 

The observance this 
year is of special sig- 
nificance. The ending 
of the war has again 











focussed attention on 





the responsibilities 
which, education must 
bear in building a 
stable and enduring 
peace. It is hoped that 
American Education 
Week will be cele- 
brated in every class- 
room and in every 
community. 





Start Planning Now 


The theme of this year’s observance 
is “Education to Promote the General 
Welfare.” Below you will find a list of 
some of the materials available at small 
cost to aid you in planning and carry- 
ing out the week’s program. Write now 
tc the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for posters, leaflets, and other 
information. 

Organize student committees to dis- 
cuss arrangements for an “open house” 
tor parents. Ask them to talk the mat- 
ter over with their families. Arrange 
parent-teacher forums on the topics 
chosen for each day of the week, and 
invite local educators to address the 
meetings. Get the cooperation of busi- 
ness leaders in displaying posters and 
sponsoring advertisements in local news- 
papers. Plan an exhibit of educational 
books with the aid of local librarians. 
Make this year’s celebration a real 
community project, with everyone lend- 
ing a hand, Emphasize the role of the 
schools in community life, the service 
they perform for the individual and for 
the nation, and the need for ever- 
increasing educational opportunities. 

All the following may be obtained 
trom the National Education Associa- 


tion. 





Pamphlets 


Manual for American Education 
Week 1945. 24 pages of general sugges- 
tions. 25c. 

Education for the General Welfare. 
16 pages outlining AEW program. 25c 
for 25. 

An Invitation. 8-page leaflet to be 
mailed to parents-25c for 30. 


Plays, Scripts, and Recordings 


The Invitation, play by O. Molarsky 
15 characters, 20 pp., 15c a copy. 

We Hold These Truths, musical play 
by: J. M. Byers. 14 characters, 40 pp., 
25c copy. 

To Maintain the People's Peace, 14 
min. radio show; recording, $10; script, 
25c. 

7 Transcriptions on Daily Topics, 
each 4% min., set of two discs, $20. 

For additional material, including an 
AEW Packet (poster, sticker, leaflets, 
etc.), write the Association. 


Word study can be fun, and Joseph 
T. Shipley’s Dictionary of Word Origins 
certainly proves it. The pleasantly anec- 
dotal style of this book makes it a most 
congenial companion for casual brows- 
ing. Students bored with vocabulary 
tests and spelling quizzes will find 
‘stories about word origins help brighten 
up the routine. (Philosophical Library, 
N, Y. 1945, $5.00.) 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 

This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. tt holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 


nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 





NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILI. 
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A seat in the gallery of 
Congress! 


ONGRESS AT WORK 


1945 Edition 


FREE COPY to every teacher 
who subscribes to any of the 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in classroom quantities. RE- 
QUEST YOURS NOW! (lif 
you have done so already, 
your copy is on the way). 


Congress at Work is de- 
signed to give your - a 
better understanding of our 
national government than most 
people gain in a lifetime. It 
‘takes them behind the scenes, 
showing them how Congress 
really gets its work done. It 
gives them a play-by-play de- 
scription of how “laws of the 
land” ” get that way ... and a 
hundred other things every 
school student should know 
about the greatest legislative 
body in the world. Highly in- 
teresting text, diagrams, and 
on-the-spot photographs in a 
handsome 32 page booklet in 
two colors. 


Ten or more, 10c each. 
Single copy, 15c. 


Get it into every 
student's hands! 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me 





copies of Congress at Work 
I enclose [] Check [) Money Order 
for $—___.. 








ADDRESS 

















NEW I6 mm. FILMS 


CHINESE IN BRITAIN—1 reel 
sound film depicting contributions made 
by refugee Chinese in England, Chi- 
nese students at English schools, and 
Chinese serving in British armed 
forces. Many aspects of the training 
given to Chinese refugees and their 
children are shown. For rent or sale 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

STILWELL ROAD — 5 reel film pro- 
duced by the Army Pictorial Service, 
Signal Corps. The drama of the United 
Nations’ bitterest campaign on the 
“forgotten front” in Southeast Asia. Ap- 
ply to the Motion Pictures and Special 
Events Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

CHILDREN OF MARS — | reel: film 
especially interesting to teachers and 
parents. An intelligent, constructive 
essay on juvenile delinquency, its 
cause and effect. For rent from Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
N. Y. 

KIDS MUST EAT — 2 reel film fea- 
turing the Quiz Kids ina typical quiz 
session just as they appear each Sunday 
evening in broadcasts over the Blue 
Network. The film points out the danger 
ot hidden hunger, and shows how sur- 
plus food can be utilized in school 
lunches if citizens will get together and 
work out a practical plan for sponsoring 
a community school lunch program. For 
rent from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 

GLOBAL AIR ROUTES—2 reels. 
This film presents the problems of post- 
war air control and the need of an 
international air code to prevent rivalry 


between nations. At the end of the war 
a web of air lanes will link the various 
industrial and agricultural centers of 
the world. There is need to formulate 
some kind of policy whereby the nu- 
merous problems involved in such an 
expansion of air transportation can be 
solved. For rent from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York,.N. Y. 

PEOPLES OF CANADA—2 reels. 
Interracial understanding is the theme 
of this film, which tells how men of 
many nationalities and faiths have 
crossed from the Old World to Canada, 
and have laid the foundations of a 
true democracy through their coopera- 
tion and respect for other men’s be- 
liefs. For rent from New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 71 Washington Sq., 
New York, N. Y. 

IWO JIMA —2 reel film teaturing 
scenes of the unforgettable battle for 
Iwo Jima. Picturing Marine exploits in 
the most costly battle that branch of 
the service has ever fought, the picture 
emphasizes the grim and costly business 
of war, and the necessity for building 
a lasting peace. Apply to Motion Pic- 
tures and Special Events Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

THE STORY WITH TWO ENDINGS 
—1 reel. This 20th Century-Fox pro- 
duction tells the story of runaway prices 
after the Armistice of World War 1, 
and details the results of allowing prices 
to get out of hand. Gives good prac- 
tical advice on what can be done to 
combat inflation. Apply to Bureau of 
Visual Education, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


ftiches 


Wrecked tanks and trucks littered the beach at Iwo Jima, attesting 
to the ferocity of Japanese resistance. (From the Navy-Treasury film.) 
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By William Dow Boutwell 


Managing Editor, A 





FM for Education 


Great advances in school radio are just around the corner 


HIS is a story about FM —radio’s 

better mousetrap. More particularly 
it is about what FM can do for you as a 
teacher. But first let me tell you what 
happened in the third year English 
dass in Waukegan Township High 
School, because there’s a relation be- 
tween that class and FM. . 

The year is 1917. The English teach- 
er, Dina Rees Evans, is a young woman 
alert to new ideas. (And what is more 
remarkable she is still alert to new ideas. 
She teaches high school dramatics in 
winter and in summer directs Cain Park 
Theater, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
which is America’s first municipally 
owned and operated theater). But in 
1917 Miss Evans taught third year Eng- 
lish in Jack Benny's home town. To 
stimulate interest in composition, she 
proposed that each of her sections write 
and issue for two weeks a mimeograph 
school newspaper. That idea sparked a 
full-fledged blaze of enthusiasm. Out 
of the project came a permanent high 
school paper. Out of it also came at 
least five careers in writing and editing. 

What has all this got to do with FM 
in 1945? I cite it because the alert 
teacher today should be able to use FM 
as Miss Evans employed the student 
newspaper project. Radio in education 
is young. Radio, AM or FM, holds as 
much or more allure for high school 
students today as did journalism in 
1917. FM radio, beginning this fall, 
opens wider doors for talent exploration 
and expression, Radio, like journalism, 
can lead to careers in fields other than 
radio, 

So what is this mysterious FM — po- 
ential touchstone of student motiva- 
tion? FM radio employs a method of 
radio wave transmission that differs 
from AM, which is what you listen to 
how. FM is short for “frequency modu- 


think of footlights reaching as far or 
farther than a searchlight. For more 
details see your science teacher. We, 
meanwhile, will turn to FM’s possible 
influence on your life and your school. 
For example: 


What FM Provides 


1. FM assures wider radio program 
choice because more stations can be 
built — 5,000 in contrast to our present 
900. A war- secret just released, dis- 
closes also that each station may send 
out at one time as many as twelve dif- 
ferent programs. 

2. Because 20 FM channels have 


been set aside by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for non-com- 
mercial educational use, some 700 to 
1,000 radio. stations can be built, 
owned, and operated by schools and 
colleges. More than 25 new license re- 
quests for educational FM stations have 
been granted. The Wisconsin legislature 
has recently voted $72,000 to start a 
state-wide FM educational network. 
More than 30 states are developing sim- 
ilar plans. 

3. You and/or your school will need 
to buy a new AM-FM radio receiver to 
pick up FM programs. You will want 
to, anyway, because your old set is 
about worn out. You will also want the 
better FM quality obtainable only with 
a new receiver. 

4. FM will make your old radio 
sound tinny because it guarantees that 
more of what goes into the studio mic- 
rophone will come out of your loud- 
speaker. 

5. “Static” won't bother you; FM is 
practically static-proof. 


Photo by Francis Schwartz 
Student directors, engineers, and turntable operators learn how to run an FM 
station at WNYE, the New York Board of Education Station, Brooklyn, New York. 


lation”; AM for “amplitude modula- 
tion.” Technically FM is to AM as foot- 
are to a searchlight, if you could 





Photo by Francis Schwartz 


KALV, San Francisco Board of Education’s FM station at the Samuel Gompers Trade 
School, is operated by students under vocational teachers of courses in radio. 


6. FM is not expensive. An educa- 
tional station can be erected for less 
than the cost of two standard class- 
rooms, 

Now if you are a Miss Evans of 
1945, I can hear you say: “That's all 
very well, but I still don’t see how FM 
radio can mean anything to my English 
classes.” 

Let’s bring this down to what can 
happen in a typical community. Within 
a short time there should be erected 
(you will need to insist on action) 
within convenient distance of your 
school an FM educational station. And 
also one or more commercial FM sta- 
tions. The commercial station, like 
most present AM stations, will welcome 
well-planned, well-executed student 
programs. 

The education station will be owned 
and operated by your local school sys- 
tem or college; or by your state univer- 
sity, perhaps. It will carry no commer- 
cial advertising. It will be hungry for 
program material. It will be seeking 
programs that will fit your school cur- 
riculum. 


Some FM Programs 


Here are some sample programs cre- 
ated for high school use by existing 
educational radio stations: 

“Fun with the Dictionary,” in which 


Cleveland students detect misused 
words and learn word origins. 

“Battle of the Books,” by which chil- 
dren book specialists widen the library 
reading interests of Chicago pupils. 

“Junior Town Meetings,” by which 


Toledo and many other school systems 
make social studies both real and ear- 
nest. 

“Current Events,” the University of 
Minnesota’s pupil-angled news review, 
which is typical of many news programs 
prepared for specific student use. 

“It’s Your Future,” the Iowa State 
College guidance program, which has 
many worthy counterparts, 

French plays on the air by and for 
French students in Cleveland. 

“Following Congress,” in which the 
University of Wisconsin’s WHA re- 
enacts the major national debates of 
the week. 

Historic events can be brought to 
the classroom via FM. In San Fran- 
cisco representatives of many nations 
assembled for the United Nations Con- 
ference spoke over KALW, the Board 
of Education station. 

Many uses of radio will occur to the 
imaginative teacher. He will want to 
know his way around in a radio studio. 
He will want to have access to a school- 
owned FM station. He will want to 
guide the creation of programs for stu- 
dent use —in and out the classroom. 
He will want to kindle in his students 
the thrill of creative work for radio. 

I learned from my daughter and an 
advertising expert why radio has such 
remarkable power. My daughter and I 
were listening to the story of Bacon’s 
rebellion as told on the air by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. We heard Bacon’s brave 
effort to rouse the colonists to resist 
tyranny. We listened to the tyrant gov- 
ernor'’s threats, For a moment we were 


back in the seventeenth century. When 
the program ended, Jane turned to me 
and said, “I studied Bacon’s Rebellion 
three different times in school, but this 
is the first time I ever understood it.” 

I remembered then how my advertis. 
ing friend explained the power of radio, 
“Nothing,” he said, “can equal the ap. 
peal of a warm human voice.” 

FM can give you an assistant with a 
warm human voice—a voice in the 
classroom; a voice of the classroom; 
and a voice also to the homes of your 
community. 


More about FM for Education 


Here are sources to turn to if you are 
steamed up to do something about FM 
for your school: 

Radio Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. — general in- 
formation on how to acquire a station 
and program it. 

FM for Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Misc. No. 7, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 20 cents. 

Teaching through Radio, William B. 
Levenson, Farrar and Rinehart, $3. Ten 
years’ experience with educational radio 
in Cleveland public schools. 

The Journal of the AER. Monthly 
publication of the Association for Edv- 
cation by Radio, 228 No. La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill. $2 per year. 





“Our Town” in the School 


N extremely interesting local history 
project which should. excite the 
attention of alert teachers throughout 
the country has been carried out by 
the seventh grade of the Central High 
School in North Salem, New York. 
The aim of the project, undertaken 
by social studies pupils during the 
school year 1942-43, was to find out all 
they could about North Salem’s early 
days. By searching through history 
books, interviewing older neighbors, 
and taking historical field trips, they 
managed to collect an amazing amount 
of stories and descriptive material. 
These stories, written by the stu: 
dents themselves, and illustrated with 
photographs of historical landmarks 
and early crafts, have been edited by 
Frances Eichner and Helen Ferris Tib- 
bets to form a most attractive book. 
When Our Town Was Young is not 
only a fine work in itself, it is a record 
of accomplishment which should inspire 
many other students to similar enter- 
prises in ‘their own neighborhoods. 
(Central High School, Purdys, West- 
chester County, New York, 1945, $2.00 
postpaid. ) 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


(all times are Eastern Standard Time) 


ea ee 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Stimulating, thought-provoking  dis- 
cussions of current social, political, and 
economic issues. 

:00-2:30 p.m. Washington Story, ABC 

Through dramatizations and personal 
explanations by responsible public fig- 
ures, vital issues facing the country are 
analyzed and explained. 

:00-6:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago, this program won 
the 1944 Peabody Award as radio’s out- 
standing educational series. It dramatizes 
significant developments in science, art, 
and practical living. 

:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 

A panel of Civilian experts, headed by 
Leo Cherne, answers questions of serv- 
icemen in an effort to bring the home 
front and the fighting forces closer to- 
ue ther. 

9:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS : 

Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews, with emphasis on 
human interest. 

10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 

Great plays of the Theater Guild are 
presented with the original cast, insofar 
as possible. 

10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 

Human interest program featuring 
interviews with newsworthy and note- 
worthy people. 

11:30-12:00 Midnight. The 
Story, NBC 

Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on U. S. 
and world affairs. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 
Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 
— :30 p.m. Michael Scott Presents, 
Narrative-dramatic presentation of 
world’s great novels, currently presenting 
The Three Musketeers. 
5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 
The development of life on the Amer- 
ican continent is traced from prehistoric 
times up to the present, from a social 
and economic viewpoint. Nov. 5, “Penn’s 
Experiment”; Nov. 12, “The Case of 
Peter Zenger"; Nov. 19, “The First 


Pacific 


Thanksgiving”; Nov. 26, “Through the 
Cumberland Gap.” 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen fea- 
tured weekly in dramatic radio enter- 
tainment about the America of today 
and yesterday. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Information Please, 


NBC 
Wit and wisdom in the celebrated 


quiz show. 


TUESOAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks fer foreign lands and peo- 
ples, and seasonal music. Some pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 6, String Orchestra; 
Nov. 13, The Opera Carmen; Nov. 20, 
Thanksgiving; Nov. 27, South of the 
Border. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC 


Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest informatien on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik. 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Nov. 7, Speeding Pro- 
duction; Nov. 14, Insect’ Killers; Nov. 
21, Vitamins at Work; Nov. 28, Wonder 
Drug. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Invitation to 


Music, CBS 

Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical: music, featuring 
comparatively unfamiliar but important 
works of great composers. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 


Nov. 1, America at the Polls; Nov. 8, 
German Future; Nov. 15, The Philip- 
pine Nation; Nov. 22, Food for Europe; 
Nov. 29, Permanent Military Training. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 

Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 
:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 

The oldest audience-participation for- 
um program on the air, with discussions 
of important public issues by outstand- 
ing national leaders. Watch for Scho- 
lastic-NUEA debate broadcast on Com- 
pulsory Military Training, with student 
speakers, Nov. 20. 

11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 

Way, NBC 

Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
giving dramatic episodes in the lives of 
men who advanced the cause of liberty. 


mime ke ; 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Series dramatizing notable stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Nov. 2, Mickey, the Horse That Volun- 
teered; Nov. 9, New Road; Nov. 16, 
Q-Boat; Nov. 23, Mayflower Boy; Nov. 
30, In Desert Wilderness. 
8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Nov. 2, Nov. 9, Nov. 16, 
Huckleberry Finn; Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What ou 
Make It, NBC 
One of the University of the Air 
series covering important phases of home 
making. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two ‘broad- 
casts a month, on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll, and readings of student 
poetry. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 
University of the Air series. Officials 
of State Department, Congressional and 
other important Government leaders dis- 
cuss timely issues, in international 
affairs. 
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H:; mind has wandered off the high- 
road. It is meandering along the profit- 
less little lanes of inattention. He isn’t 
listening. He isn’t learning. Mentally, 
he is playing hookey. 

But you can get his undivided atten- 
tion — and hold it—when you use 
motion pictures as teaching tools. You 
can make learning an adventure — 
you can stimulate him to reading and 
research—you can broaden the 


horizons of his mind with authentic 
classroom films. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Films and Silent Teaching Films now 
provide the most complete and au- 
thentic collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested films available — on 
reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Handbook, scientifically 
compiled to co-ordinate the film ma- 
terial with the teaching program. Also 
Visual Learning Guides for classroom 
utilization of film content are available 
with many sound films. 


Even with a small budget, your 
school can own a film library — now 
—when you need it — by taking ad- 
vantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” 
plan. You can have the right film — 
at the right place — and the right time. 
Yet payments on a year-to-year basis 
are as low as film rentals — frequently 
lower. Most important of all, there’s 
no liability beyond the budget year. In 
2 or 3 or 4 years, the films become 
yours. Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


 Peenepeer hve} seep mie arts Ree dee eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-K 
20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago IMinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


0 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
0 Cetalog of Silent Teaching Films 

0 A sample Visual Learning Guide 

0 Information on **Lease-to-Own"™ Pians 





(Nome) 





(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 





(Address of School) 





